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THE SCOURGE OF THE ANTILLES. 


A STORY OF SHIP AND SHORE. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
THE BUCCANEER’S BRIDE! 


Tue buccaneer chieftain bade the negroes carry 
the body away aud say nothing about the affair 
for the present, and then he returned to the hall, 
where, for fallhalf an hour, he paced up and 
down the place like a caged lion. 

“By my soul,” he gasped to himself, with his 
hands working nervously upon his bosom, “I 
am not to be thwarted now. If that man re- 
turns here he shall find his labor lost. Ay—by 
the host he shali! Alfis yetin my hands, and 
we'll see who shajfplay the winning hand! 
What ho, there !” © 

Two slaves presented themselves. 

“ Call away my boat, and have it manned.” 

Ashe gave this order he’strode to the apart- 
ment where he had left the supper party, and 
found those there yet witom he had left when he 
wens fiom his meal. 

“ Burnington,” he said, “I have not heard 
from the brig since the ‘storm. They should 


have sent me up word; for Iam anxious. My’ 


boat is ready and manned, and I ‘wish you to go 
down and see how they are. Some of the men 
may have got injured during the gale, and if so 
they will need their surgeon—so you may ac- 
company him, Paul. Come, the boat waits.” 


Both Burnington and the youth seemed some- 
what startled by this order, and for a moment 
they were dumb. 

“ Bat,” uttered the old man, at length, “it is 
hardly fair to send me off so soon. Iam all run 
down with fatigue now.” 

“Never mind, ’twont hurt you to ride down 
the river; and then you may rest as much as 
you please when you get there.” 

Paul also made objections, but the captain 
would hsten to none of them. Go they must, 
unless they openly rebelled, and that they were 
not yet prepared to do; so at length they pre- 
pared to set off. 

“But when may I return?” asked our hero. 

“When I send for you. You have been here 
long enough for one hitch.” 

“But this is a strange time to send me off,” 
uttered Paul, whose mind was immediately filled 
with the worst fears. 

“JT should suppose it would be the most pro- 
per time,” returned Marl, in a tone of irony. 
“ You have spent the whole day, and a part of 
the evening, and now you can surely sleep on 
board the brig as well as here. But we will not 
argue the question. It is my wish that you 
should go. You, Burnington, may return in the 
morning and bring me word how matters move 
on inthe brig. ‘The boat is ready.” 

Paul hoped the captain would leave him alone 
with Mary a few moments at least, but he did 
not. Yet he could not leave her without one 
fond embrace, and moving quickly to her side 
he bent over and wound his arms about her, and 
imprinted a warm kiss upon her fair cheek. 

“T shall see you again, Mary,” he said, “ and 
until then keep up a good heart. God bless 
you.” 

“God bless you, my brother!” murmured the 
stricken girl. 

a whispered the youth. 
sure of that. Do not call me so. 
to us!” , 

The maiden started up with a cry of surprise 
and hope; but she fuund the quick, burning eye 


“T am not 
He has lied 


—sh!” 


of Laroon fixed upon her, and she did not speak. 
On the next moment Paul was gone from her, 
and she sank back upon her seat. 

Laroon followed the two from the room, and 
saw them in the boat. Paul would have said 
more if Burnington had not stopped him. Ere 


long the boat had passed through the arch—the 


portcullis was lowered after it, and then the buc- 
caneer returned to the dwelling. He called 
Hagar and bade her go to the cot where the 
priest was stopping and tell him to come to the 
castle, 

Laroon had had the sense to keep the priest 
out of the castle since the first night of his com- 
ing, for he knew that his presence would be not 
only unpleasant to Mary, but also likely to re- 








tard her recovery ; so he had been kept at one 
of the cots without the walls—the one occupied 
by Laroon’s chief herdsman. 

Mary was still sitting in the eating-room when 
the pirate returned. She looked up as he en- 
tered, and he saw the shudder that passed 
through her frame. Otehewa stood close by 
her side, but the latter had heard the bad man’s 
step, and her face wore only a look of cold, 
blank indifference, and at that moment she look- 
edas though she cared for nothing and nobody. 
Well was it for the mistress that Marl Laroon 
was so deeply deceived in the maid. 

“Now, my love,” said Marl, as he approached 
close to where the maiden sat, ‘we will very 
soon have our joys for this life fixed. Go and 
prepare yourself at once, for this night you be- 
come mine, for life! Go and dress to suit your- 
self, and you will suit me—only let it be done 
quickly.” 

The maiden seemei at firstin a dream; but 
soon she realized it all, and starting to her feet, 
she gazed a moment wildly into the wicked 
man’s face, and then threw herself upon her 
knees at his feet. ane 

“Spare—spare—O, spare me!” she cried, in 
tearless, burning agony, while she clasped her 
hands and raised them frantically towards him. 

A dark, grim smile passed over the pirate’s 
face, but when he spoke his features were as stern 
as ice. 

“Mary,” he said, ‘‘ Heaven and earth, with 
all angels and men combined, have not the 
power to prevent me from making you my wife, 
this night! You know how much has been 
done to thwartme. Butnow the power is in my 
hands. Go and prepare. Otehewa, you will 
assist her.” 

“Yes, sir.’ And as the slave-girl spoke, she 
moved to the maiden’s side and seemed to wait 
for her to arise. 

Laroon lifted Mary up. 

“Come, my lady,” said the maid, after this, 


“T will help you all Ican. It will be better if 


you do it at once.” 

“That’s the doctrine,” interposed Marl. “ The 
sooner the better.” 

Without another word, Mary followed Otehe- 
wa from the room, and when she had reached 
her own chamber she threw herself upon her bed 
and burst into a flood of tears. 

“My mistress,” said the faithful girl, after the 
maiden had wept for some minutes, “ hope is 
not yet all gone. You cannotescape this ordeal. 
It must come.” 

“ Otehewa,” spoke Mary, with a strange look 
and tone. ‘I can prevent it!” 

“ How ?” 

“ By fleeing.” 

“ But the gates are closed.” 

“Not the gates of death!” 

“But you shall not die, nor yet shall you be 
ruined!’ vehemently cried the girl. ‘‘ He shall 
die before real harm comes to you. But go 
through with this ordeal as boldly as you can.” 

‘“* Heaven have mercy!” groaned the stricken 
maiden, clasping herhands inagony. ‘“ O, Ote- 
hewa, you do not know what you say. (Go 
through with this ordeal? O, what shall 1] be in 
the end! His wife! Ruined—bedy and soul !” 
Speak not so, my mistress,” urged 
the faithful girl, at the same time winding her 
arms about Mary’s neck. ‘As sure as there is 
a God in heaven you shallnot be harmed. Thi, 
night there shall be an empty mockery performed 
by a man who profanes the sacred name of God. 
Marl Laroon shall call you wie, perhaps once— 
perhaps twice. But he shall not know thee to 
thy harm. He shall not, even though it requires 
a pistol or dagger to stay his villany. While I 
On the morrow, Buifo 


> 


«—sh! 


live have faith in me. 
Burnington will be here.’ 

“And what of him?” asked Mary, quickly. 

“<More than I can tell, I’m sure. I know he 
has the power and will to servethee. But waste 
not time now. Besure our bad master must be 
obeyed for the present.” 

Mary saw where she stood, and that she must 
obey, and she allowed her maid to do as she 
pleased, she herself seeming only a piece of 


| emblem of your purity and virtue. 





mechanism, in the hands of amaster. At length 
she was prepared. She was robed in white, for 
so Otchewa had chosen. Her hair was free 
from jewels, but a few orange blossoms were 
braided with it. About her pure, white neck, 
was a chain of gold from which depended a cross 
set with magnificent diamonds. Mary had ob- 
jected to every article, but the maid noticed her 
not. 

Soon there came a rap upon the door, and 
Hagar presented herself. She had come to an- 
nounce that her master waited for his bride. 
Again the poor girl would have fainted but for 
the words of her attendant. 

“If you falter now, all may be lost,” urged 
Otehewa. ‘I know Marl Laroon well, and I 
know that he will carry out what he has begun. 
Sustain yourself yet a few hours, and I will do 
the rest. Will you not trust me?” 

Of course Mary could not say no: and yet 
how great was the thing she gave in that trust 
She stood upon the brink of a yawning gulf, and 
she was bidden to leap into it. She was to be 
forced to make the dreadful plunge. ‘‘Leap,” 
says the maid, “and I will see that you do not 
sink, for I will carry you safely over.” But as 
the devoted one looks down into the horrid pit 
she sees nothing but death and torment. So she 
may give up, but hope is far from her the 
while. 

And Mary followed Hagar from the chamber, 
and the Indian girl walked by her side and sup- 
ported her. They entered the drawing-room, 
and Laroon was there habited in a most sump- 
tuous uniform of his own designing. The priest 
was there in his sacred robes, and some of the 
servants stood back by the high windows. 

“ By my faith,” uttered the buccancer, as he 
moved forward and took Mary’s hand. “I never 
saw you look so well. Now’we will soon be one 
for life.” 

Perhaps Marl Laroon mistook that look which 
he received, for one of calmness. It was calm- 
ness, but such calmness as the marble slab 
maintains when the fierce blast sweeps over the 
church-yard, She was now all rigid and cold, 
for her heart had sunk to its lowest depth. 

“ We are ready.” 

Thus spoke the buccaneer chieftain—and he 
spoke to the priest. The man of the church 
moved forward, and Marl Laroon took Mary’s 
cold hand in his own. The priest read on from 
his book, and then he asked the bridegoom the 
usual questions. They were answered prompt- 
ly, but yet nervously. Next he asked the same 
questions of Mary, but she did not answer. 

“Go on,” whispered Marl. “Silence gives 
consent.” ‘ 

“No—no—no—no!” cried Mary, starting to 
life for the instant. 

A flash of fire darted from the pirate’s eyes, 
and then he turned a terrible look upon the priest. 
That man cared not whose soul was crushed— 
and he went on with the ceremony. In one 
more short minute the words had been spoken, 
and Mary Delany was pronounced the wife of 
Mar! Laroon ! 

The slaves, acting under instructions, set up 
a wild shout of professed joy, in the midst of 
which Marl led his bride to a seat, and then sat 
down by her side. 

“‘ Now the wine! the wine!” cried the bucca- 
neer, in coarse tones. “Such an event as this 
should be made one of joy for all.” 

“My master,” cried Otehewa, coming up and 
falling upon her knees before him, “let me be 
the nrst to wish you joy of your blessing. Mine 
shall be the task of serving your fair and lovely 
wife with all my poor strength.” 

“Good Otehewa, i’faith I’d give thee thy lib- 
erty for this, were’t not for my bride. But bring 
the wine now.” 

The servants brought the wine, and placed it 
upon the sideboard. Hagar would have served 
her master first, but Otehewa was too quick for 
her. The Indian girl seized a small waiter, and 
upon it she placed two goblets. 
rock crystal, and small, while the other was of 
silver, and held a pint. Beneath her sleeve the 
maid had a small bladder, secured by a string to 
her waist, and within this was a potion of her 
own preparing. She had gathered it from the 
herbs of her native forests, and she knew well 
With a small knife she punctur- 
ed the bladder, and then as she poured out th 
wine into the goblet of crystal she so held her 
wrist that the bladder emptied itself into the 
When she had filled them both— 
and the mystic manceuvre she had performed de- 
tained hardly an instant—she hastened to the 
newly-wedded pair. 


One was of 


its properties. 


silver cup. 


“Now, my mistress,” she said, with a merry 
laugh, “here is crystal for you—and it is an 
Here, my 
master, is silver for you—and it speaks of your 


ambition and worth. Health, peace and long 


life to ye both. 
Never was a bad man more charmed. He 


| ture, and kissing her dark cheek. 
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raised the goblet and poured off the contents at 
a draught. 

“Drink! drink?” whispered Otchewa, bend- 
ing close down to the ear of her mistress; and 
then in a tone meant for all to hear, she added : 

“Drink, fair lady, to your noble lord.” 

Instinctively Mary raised the small crystal 
cup and drank its contents, and when she had 
done so, the goblet fell to the floor. Otehewa 
instantly picked it up and bore it away to the 
side-board, aud then she went and stood by the 
side of the unhappy bride. 

The buccancer saw that his bride was not to 
be made joyous in presence of the company now 
assembled, and with one more bumper all around 
he dismissed them. Otchewa had yet a small 
potion of her medicine left, and this she had con- 
trived to put into a goblet which she left upon 
the side-board halt-filled with wine. Two per- 
sons had already attempted to drink it, but she 
had stopped them by claiming it as her own. 
At length old Hagar approached it, and Orehe- 
wa drew away to the side of her mistress again, 
and she had the satisfaction of seeing the old 
negress drink the wine. She knew the hag would 
drink it if she found it. The Indian girl was 
happy now, for she had not a hope thus far lost. 


At length the buccaneer and his bride, and 


Otchewa and Hagar, were the sole oveupants of 


the great room. 

“Now, Otehewa,” said Laroon, while his 
eyes worked uneasily in their sockets, “go up 
with your mistress and help her to bed, and when 
she is ready call me.” Then the pirate turned 
to Mary, and having kissed her cold brow, he 
added : 

“Go now, my sweet wife, and I will soon 
join you. You shall be alone no more in this 
world.” 

» With a deathly feeling the bride staggered 
from the room. She leaned heavily upon Ote- 
hewa’s arm, and faintly she murmured: 

“To my own chamber! To my own cham. 
ber !” 

“Of course !” answered the maid, “and you 
shall be safe there, too.” 

Mary reached her room, but she could do no 
more. She sank down upon her bed, and she 
was powerless and senseless. Otehewa knew 
what to do for her, and ere long the poor girl 
was reviving. 

“Fear not—fear not,” urged the maid, for 
there is no danger. 

“But he!” gasped Mary. “ Will he come?” 

“No. He already sleeps asleep that will not 
pass away until the morrow’s sun is high in the 
heavens.” 

“And I shall be safe to-night ?” 

« Yes—and for all coming time.” 

“O, if I could believe it!” 

“T can kill him now, as he sleeps.” 

“No, no. Let him live. IfI can pass this 
night, and one of tho-e men comes, I shall hope.” 

Otehewa saw that her mistress had wholly re- 
covered, and then she went below to see how 
matters went on there. She stopped in the hall 
to hearken, but all was still, save a loud snoring 
from the drawing-room. She entered this room, 
and when she had seen al! there, a smile of 
triumph passed over her features. The pirate 
chieftain lay upon the floor in a sound sleep, 
while Hagar sat back in a chair snoring fear- 
fully. First the girl placed a cushion beneath 
Laroon’s head so that the uneasy position should 
not tend to awaken him before day; and then 
she laid down another cushion upon which to 
place old Hagar’s head. She dared not leave 
the beldam in that chair, for fear she should get 
uneasy before morning and tumble out, and per- 
haps thus wake up. The hag was little else but 
skin and bone, and Otehewa easily placed her 
upon the floor. This was done—then the girl 
put out all the lights, and then made her way 
noiselessly back to the chamber of her mistress. 

“Now, my sweet lady,” she said, “ you may 
sleep in peace, for no one shal! trouble thee this 
night.” 

“ But you will not leave me ?” uttered Mary, 
timidly. 

“Not if you wish it otherwise.” 

“ Stay with me.” 

*T will. 


“No, no—you will sleep with me. 


I can make me up a bed on the—” 
” 

It was sometime before Orehewa would con 
sent to this. 

“‘T am but a poor Indian girl,” she said, “and 
should—”’ 

“You are my saviour!” cried Mary, throw- 
ing her arms about the neck of the faithful crea- 
**O, look at 
the thing—the toad—the asp—the serpent—that 
would have shared my bed but for you! You 
are my sister, Otehewa—nmiy sister ; ‘and 80 will 





lever love and biess thee 
Now the Indian maiden wept such tears as she 
had not wept before for years ; 


moment her life was devoted to the ben 


and fror 






noble, generous being whom she called 
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From that moment Mary possessed the love of 


| one who would at any moment have sacrificed 


| the shoulder. 


life itself at that love's eall. 


CHAPTER XXIL 
SOMETHING NOT LOOKLD FOR. 

Os the following morning Marl Laroon w 
awakened by feeling some one shaking: him by 
He opened his dull, leaden ey: 
and saw O:chewa standing over him. 





“Come, my master,” she cried, “you have 
Slept long enough.” 

The pirate saw the bright sunlight shining in 
through the windows, and he slowly arose to bis 


feet. It was sometime before he could compre 


| hend what had passed, but at length the scenes 


| 





| 


of the night betore came to his mind, and he 
started and gazed wildly into the Indian girl's 
face. 

“ Otehewa, I have a wife!” 

“Yes, sir,” retarned the girl, looking calm): 
into his face. “ Don’t you remember—you were 


| married to Mary last night /”” 


* 1 do remember, 
night?” 


But have I slept here all 
“Yes, sir. You told me to go up with your 
bride, and then come down for yoa. I did so, 
but I could not awaken you.” 

“ Was I drunk again ¢” 

“T feared so at the time.’ 

© Accursed fool that I was!’ muttered the 
pirate, in anger with himself alone. “ I resolved 
that lL would not drink much last night. Did I 
drink much ¢” 


, 


” 


Now Otchewa knew just where to take the 
man, for she had seen him helped to bed so many 
times after his carousals, and had also heard him 
talk the next morning, that she knew he never 
remembered anything that transpired afier he 
had become intoxicated on the previous eveniny. 


“You drank a great deal of wine, sir,’ she 


’ 
answered ; “and you know ’twas the strongest 
kind.” 

“Fool! dolt! idiot! But why didn’t they 
put me to bed ¢” 

“ Because you sent them all off but me. Don't 
you remember that?” 

“Partly.” 

“And don’t you remember of telling me to 
put that cushion under your head and let you 
lie ¢” : 

“No. Imust have been very drunk. But 
where is Mary—my wife ?” 

“She has not arisen yet” 

“Get me some wine. My head feels wretch 
edly.” 

Otehewa went to get him wine, and while she 
was gone he cursed and swore et himself stoutly. 
She bronght it to him, and when he had drank 
scupfal he turned and left the room without 
noticing Hagar, who yet slept upon the floor, but 
whom the Indian girl quickly awakened. The 
old hag was much surprised when she found how 
she had slept, but Otchewa did not wait to hear 
her wonderments. 

In half an hour after this breakfast was served, 
and Marl sent for his wife to come down. Mary 
refused at first, but Ocehewa told her she must 
“And,” she added, ‘‘ you must not show one 
angry look, nor speak one bad word. Keep the 
pirate on good terms with you, and if help comes 
not to-day, I will fix your oppressor the same as 
he was last night. 
in his tea.” 

At length Mary went down, and at the door 
of the eating room she found her hushand wuait- 
ing for her. 


He shall take his night's rest 


Her first impulse was to shrink 
away, but she remembered her promise to Ote- 
hewa, and she gave the pirate herhand. At that 


| moment she felt a strange degree of strength 


| come her fear. 


| 


come to her soal. Perhaps her hope had over 
She had been a wife one long, 
dark, cheerless night, and yet the angel of mercy 
had answered her prayer. She saw Otchewa 
standi 
that ni 


She allowed Laroon to lead her to a seat, and 





gby her, and when she saw how calm 





le girl looked it gave calmness to herself 


then sit down by her side, and yet she did not 
even shudder. He made all sorts of excnses for 
not having joined her as he should have done, 
but she made no reply to this. 

The meal was finished—the buceancer and his 
bride had eaten alone, while Onwhewa waited 
upon them 
rising, when the door was opened, and Paul er 
tered the apartment 


and Laroon was upon the point of 


But he was not alone, for 
close behind him came James Fox ! 


Let us go back to the brig and follow the 





youth to his present position in that eati 
room. 


Early in the morning Buffo Burnington came 





n from the masthead, where he had been { 








castle. 
“A-k no questions,” 
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with me atonce. There are a score of men, or 
more in the woods, and they will go with us. 
Come, if you would save Mary, come.” 


he prepared himself quickly. The boat was 


whom he used to take with him, and then they 
set off. Half-way up the river they pulled in to 
the shore, and having landed, Buffo and Paul 
told the boatmen that they might return to the 
brig when they pleased, and tell the captain’s 


and Burnington struck off towards another path 
which led to the castle, and when he reached it 
Paul was not a little astonished at meeting a 
company of thirty armed men—all of them 
Spanish soldiers, and one of them in the splendid 
undress of an infantry colonel, to whom the 
youth was introduced. 


“Now,” said Buffo, speaking to Paul, “ you 
lead these men to the back of the small wooded 
hill by the castle. I must go and call Mr. Fox, 
who lies in waiting close at hand, and I may 
keep on up to Garonne’s. If I do conclude to 
keep on, Fox will join you and proceed at once 
to the castle, and I shall join you there in season 
for the denouement.” 

As Burnington thus spoke he started off by a 
narrow cross path, and Paul turned to Colonel 
Tafalla, remarking as he did so: 

“Do you understand all this, sir?” 

“ Perfectly,” replied the officer. “Lead us 
on.” 

There was a promptness and decision about 
the look and tone of the man which forbade Paul 
to ask questions, and he at once started on his 
way. In just about one hour he reached the 
back of the hill, which lay only a few rods from 
the castle wall, and here, in less than ten minutes, 
they were joined by James Fox. The old gen- 
tleman shook the youth warmly by the hand, 
and then proposed that they should start at 
once for the castle. It happened very fortunately 
that all the men who lived in the cots without 
the walls had gone off to their work upon the 
other side of the river, where they were engaged 
in gathering cochincal, so the party approached 
the main building without alarm, and even reach- 
ed the postern without being discovered. 


This postern was often left unlocked in the day- 
time, and it happened to be so now, so Paul 
opened it and passed in. There were some 
dozen men—male slaves—lounging about the 
buildings in that part of the yard, but they gave 
no alarm, for they saw Paul first, and hence sup- 
posed of course all was right. Then when they 
came to be threatened with death by the sol- 
diers if they made any noise, they dared give no 
warning, and all was so far safe. After this 
Paul and the old gentleman who had_ been here 
before, left the colonel and his men, and pro- 
ceeded at once to seek Marl Laroon, and with 
what success we have seen. 


The pirate started up when he saw the youth; 
and when his eye also rested upon the old gen- 
tleman whom he had worked so hard to get out 
of the way, he trembled and turned:pale. But 
he was not long without his speech. 

“What do you here, sir?” he asked of Paul, 
with a flashing eye. 

“T came at the command of another,” answer- 
ed the youth. 

“And who shall command here beside me ?” 

proudly and defiantly cried the pirate captain. 
‘Leave the house, both of you—and you, my 
young gentleman, will go back at the brig at 
once. I like not that my first hours of wedded 
life should be thus broken in upon.” 

« Wedded!” exclaimed the youth, turning pale 
as death, and grasping the back of a chair for 
support. 

“Did you say, wedded ?” asked Fox, in a 
shrill whisper. 

“ Ay,” answered Laroon, with a demoniac 
smile. “This sweet girl was made my lawful 
wife last evening. It seems to astonish you.” 

“Tost! Lost!” gasped Paul, sinking down 
into a chair and covering his face; and at the 
same time the eyes of James Fox seemed start- 
ing from his head. 

‘No, no, Paul,” cried Mary, forgetting all 
else but her loved one’s agony, and rushing to 
his side. ‘No, no!” she repeated, flinging her 
arms about his neck, “Iam not lost! . Look up, 
look up. Last night a foul mockery was said 
here against my will, and the base priest pro- 
nounced me wif?! But he has not laid even a 
hand upon me. From the moment that those 
words were pronounced which falsely called me 
wife until I came to this table this morning, 
Marl Laroon has not seen me! No, no, Paul— 
a kind angel has guarded me, and never breath- 
ed there mortal more free from stain than I! 
O, God knows not yet has the curse fallen upon 
me !” 

With one low ery of joy our hero wound his 
asms about the form of the gentle maiden and 
drew her upon his bosom, while the hands of the 
old man were instinctively clasped and raised 
towards heaven. But all this did not seem to 
eit Marl Laroon. He raised his clenched fists 
aed brought them down apon the table with such 
foree that the dishes leaped again. 

“ Now by the holy mother!” he cried, “ I'll 
know who rules here, and you shall know the 
fate of chose who tread in my way! What ho! 
slaves! Here, Isay! Here!” 

The daor was quickly opened, anda defiant 
emile had already began to work upon the pirate’s 
face, but it passed away immediately, for those 
were not his slaves who entered; they were a 
Spanish colonel and a score of soldiers! 


Tiroon as he spoke. 

There was a short struggle, and a few oaths, 
and then the beecaneer was a bound prisoner. 

“Now, Marl Laroon,” pronounced the old 
man, “‘your race kas come to its end! You 
know me, [ think #” 

He gazed fixedly into the pirate’s face as he 
spoke, and the bold, bad man cowered and trem- 


him, and he revealed the fact in words : 

“Av,” he hissed, standing now at ease, while 
his brow grew black as night with hate and 
deadly vengeance. “I do know ye, Stephen 






Pau! was bewildered, but that was enongh, and | 
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crew to come up at sunset. After this our hero 





" her | 
“ Take that man!” uttered Fox, pointing to 


bled. He did know who he was that spoke to | 


| man takes you,” quietly remarked the colonel. 
manned with our hero’s own crew, the same four | 



























| Then the strange man took a box from his pock- | dark, wet, dismal day, and that night, after I 


| ticularly about the eyeless socket, he turned to- 





Humphrey! Bat Tam not gone yet. You must | member the strange look of Mr. Fox’s eyes, and | and there T heard of Laroon, as you have already | 

not think of triamph while I live !” called to mind the fact that the more he turned | heard me tell. 
“The less you think of life, my dear sir, the | them sideways, the more marked was the pecu- 

less you'll feel of disappointment when the hang- | liarity, I knew that one of them was artificial.” 


he rest you know. Thave suf 
fered much, more than you can ever know, but 
| all is bright now. Hereafter God shall hear | 
“Yes,” explained Sir Stephen, “I lost my | thanksgiving with my prayers.” 
There was something in the very calm, sober | left eye seven years ago while hunting stags. In 
quietness of that remark which carried an ice- | my hot, blind haste, I rode full upon a tree and 
bolt to the pirate’s heart. a dry twig entered my eye.” 
« Stephen Humphrey?” uttered Paul, as soon But how did Marl Laroon receive this astonnd- 
as he could command his speech, at the same | ing development? At first he scemed hardly 
time letting go his hold upon Mary and turning | to credit the evidence of his own senses, but soon 
towards the old gentleman. the whole truth was open to him, and for a few 
“Yes, Paul,” returned he whom we have | moments his head sank upon his breast. When 
known as James Fox, ‘“ Iam Stephen Humph- | he looked up his anger had assumed a dejeeted 
rey. Do you remember the name ?” cast, forhe saw that at every point he was met 
“ Sir Stephen ?” beyend the power of resistance. 
~7xes;” “O,” he muttered, “if Warda had done his 
“ Uncle Stephen ?” work, I had been free from this accursed trap.” 
“Yes,” answered the old man, with a smile. “ You should have been more careful how you 
“And I lived with you when I was a child?” | did your work,” said the baronet. “ Your whole 
“Yea.” plan ofthat night, when you stole into my room 
“And Mary?” whispered the youth, trem- | and looked upon the scar you gave me so many 


bling violently. years ago, was overseen and overheard.” 
“Can she not guess?” uttered the baronet, “Death and faries!” howled the pirate. In- 


extending his arms towards her, while a strange | stinctively his eye rested upon Oteweha. 
look overspread his features. “Ay,” the Indian girl said, looking him full in 
The maiden tottered forward and sank upon | the face, “I was awake that night, and I heard 
his bosom. She gazed up into his face, and in a your offer of my body and soul to Warda |" 
very low whisper she murmured : “ Father !” This was too much for the iron spirit of the 
Sir Stephen only said “ Yes,” and then fell to | pirate chieftain. To find that he had been but 
weeping. the mere tool of an old man and a poor Indian 
“But you are not my father?” cried Paul. slave—and that, too, while he thought himself 
“No, nor am [any relation, save such as my | carrying all before him at his will—struck him 
solemn pledge, given to your dying father, and | so near the heart that he sank back upon a chair 
my love, may make.” and bowed his head. 
Quickly the youth clasped his hands and raised “ Now, Marl Laroon,” spoke Sir Stephen, in 
them towards heaven. asad tone, “we are about to part to meet no 
“O, great God, I thank thee !” he ejaculated, | more on earth. For all that you have done 
with all the fervency of his soul. against me and mine, I freely forgive you, for I 
Sir Stephen looked on with surprise. now receive back all that I have lost, and I find 
“What?” he uttered. “Are you thankful | no harm is done to it, since I know that the 
that you are no son of mine?” souls of these two children are as pure as any- 
“Ay,” quickly returned Paul.‘ Marl Laroon thing of earth can be. Yes, Marl, with my 
told me, a short time since, that Mary was my | whole heart do I forgive you; but I cannot save 
own sister; and from that moment my heart lost you, for the laws you have so long outraged, and 
allits joy. Icould love a sister, sir; but, O, | the blood you have so cruelly spilled, call for 
for such a sister I must have given up my very | justice! God grant that you may repent ere 
soul—my life of love and joy !” you die, and may he—your Father in heaven— 
“Ab, Lunderstand you now,” said the baronet, forgive you as Ido!” 
with a beaming smile. But fear no more, Paul, As he ceased speaking he made a sign to the 
for you shall not lose your love.” colonel, and Marl Laroon was led from the 
“She’s mine, body and soul!” hissed the | room, The pirate stopped as he reached the 
pirate. “Believe her not. She is my wife, and | goor, and turned back. His eye rested upon 
as such I claim her. She lies when she says she Mary, and a strange look of sadness stole over 
saw me not last night, for well she knows I | pis features. Something seemed struggling with- 
shared her bed !” in him for utterance. But in a moment more 
“Ont upon thee, monster!” at this moment | ho saw Paal, and Sir Stephen, and Otchewa— 
cried Otchewa, starting forward, and regarding | and the whole of his momentary emotion end- 
the pirate with flashing eyes. “Into the first | oq ina curse! 
cup of wine you drank last night, I put an opiate Those in that room whom he had so deeply 
that would have placed four such men as you wronged never saw him again! He was con- 
into be sleep of hours. I laid your head upon & | veyed to Caraccas, and his whole crew, save the 
cushion, and left you sleeping side by side with | four boatmen who had brought Paul up in the 
Hagar, and then I went back to my mistress, | morning, were taken with him. There he and 
and slept where you meant to have slept. Had they were tried for piracy, condemned, and exe- 
I not aroused you, you would have yet slept on | outed under the laws of Spain. Of these four 


upon your hard, cold bed.” boatmen three made their esca Bi 
: : ; E ‘ape, but Billy Ma- 
Quick as thought the pirate darted towards | .on came up iba castle, and Sir St ; hen gave 


the Indian girl, but she slipped easily from ‘his | him liberty and protection, for he knew that the 
way, and soon afterwards he was seized again. youth had been taken when a boy by Laroon, 


and had ever since remained on board the pirate’s 
vessel from compulsion. 


For some time after the baronet had closed his 
narrative there was a profound silence. Paul 
was the first to speak : 

“And my name is Lattimore ?” he said. 

“Yes,” answered Sir Stephen. 

“And you like the name ?” resumed the youth, 
tremulously. 

“Certainly. But why do you ask ?” 

“VU tell you, my noble, generous friend,” 
uttered Paul, ina sort of hushed tone. “ You 
must be aware of the feelings which exist be- 
tween your daughter and myself ?”” 

“Ah, I see,” cried Sir Stephen, with a beam- 
ing smile. ‘ You would have Mary take your 
name, eh?” 

“Fes, siti” 

“Tfshe will consent, I assure you I shall be 
most happy to see it done. Yes, my noble boy, 
you shall be my son after all.” 

* . . * * 

Within a ve'k the Spanish authorities at 
Caraccas had taken possession of the pirate’s 
valuable estate on Silver River, and Sir Stephen 
Humphrey had gone to the city with his friends. 
Of course the faithful Oteweha accompanied her 
loved mistress, and Billy Mason went with 
Paul. 

When another spring opened its gifts of sun- 
shine and flowers upon the soil of “ Merrie 
England,” the great house at Humphrey Park, 
in Northamptonshire, was alive with joyous 
spirits. Sir Stephen was young again, and 
Paul and Mary were made one for life upon the 
spot, and amid the scenes, where their earliest 
childhood was spent. 

And young Mason, who had ever proved him- 
self a noble, faithful fellow, whispered a strange 
question into Oteweha’s ear. She blushed, and 
hung down her head, and then told him to go 
to her mistress. Mary smiled at his request, 
and sent him to her husband. Paul smiled, too, 
but his answer was favorable, and Billy and 
Otehewa were married, and if they had one 
thought in their souls that could possibly rival 
their own mutual love for each other, it was the 
love and devotion they ever felt for their noble 
young master and mistress. 

It was not until after he was married that 
young Mason knew of the wealth he had gained 
with his noble-souled young wife. His eyes 
opened wide, and he was longin realizing that 
he was the master of more than an hundred 
thousand pounds! But so it was, for Otehewa’s 
diamonds had yielded her that amount under 
the careful negociations of Sir Stephen. The 
gems belonging to our hero and his bride were 
disposed of at the same time, and yielded in the 
same proportion. 

With respect to Otehewa, we will only add, 
that the golden key she possessed opened the 
door of the best society, and her dark skin was 
little noticed, even by those who did not fully 
know how bright and pure was her soul. 

The summer came and passed, and autumn 
followed with its withering touch upon all with- 
out, but within the home where dwelt our friends 
the clond and storm never came. All there was 
peace and joy, experienced by souls that had 
learned the value of God’s blessings through 
lessons of bitter adversity. And the day of peace 
was more bright from its contrast with the night 
of anguish which had passed away. 

THE END. 
oro 
A GENUINE JOHN BULL. 


The Lyons (France) papers are full of the fol- 
lowing singular story: A number of Englishmen 
established in that city lately gave a splendid 
banquet toa countryman of theirs, a Mr. Arthur 
Fleming, a rich merchant of London, then at 
Lyons, who has just completed a residence of 
eleven months in the prison of Frankfort, Ger- 
many, in which he had been placed under the 
following circumstances : About a twelyemonth 
ago, Mr. Fleming stopped for two days at one 
of the principal hotels at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 
and on the third day, when about to leave, called 
for his bill, which, to his astonishment, amount- 
edto 250f. Indignant at this exorbitant demand, 
he tendered one-half of it, but the landlord per- 
sisted, and threatened to send his customer to 
prison, as the law of the land allowed him to do. 
‘The Englishman, however, was obstinate, and 
suffered himself to be arrested and locked up. 
Although the laws of Frankfort give this power 
to creditors, they atthe same time impose on 
them the necessity of supporting their debtors 
while in prison, and of furnishing them with 
clothes and other articles suitable to their posi- 
tion in life. This the hotel-keeper was compelled 
todo in Mr. Fleming’s case, and so little care 
did the Englishman take of the articles supplied 
to him, that the former at last found himself 
minus a sum of nearly 20,000f., and getting tired 
of the contest, he ordered the release of bis cap- 
tive. Mr, Fleming, satistied with the triamph of 
British endurance over German extortion and 
spite, immediately on his release gave a sum to 
the poor of Frankfort, amounting to double that 
expeuded by the hotel-keeper, 
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CONSTANTINOPLE, 


It stands upon seven hills, which gives it the 
aspect of the largest city in the world. It is 
built in a triangular form, at the extremity of the 
Bosphorus, where it joins the sea of Marmora. 
There is a treble line of walls round the city, of 
about eight miles in circumference, flanked by a 
double row of houses. Constantinople contains 
12 imperial mosques, 350 ordinary mosques, 30 
markets, more than 300 fountains, and 109,000 
houses. Tne population is about 600,000, The 
imperial residence may be said to form a city 
within a city, the walls being three miles in cir- 
cumference, with twelve gates, and the number 
of residents is between 6000 and 7000. The 
marine arsenal isa fine establishment, built upon 
the northern bank of the harbor. ‘Tne naval ar- 
senal is near the qu | 

























































































CHAPTER XXIII. 
CONCLUSION. 


By this time Mary and Paul had both become 
calm, and passing his daughter over to the youth’s 
keeping, Sir Stephen confronted the bound 
villain. 

“ Marl Laroon,” he said, “I always knew you 
had a hard heart, but I never knew what a vil- 
lain you were until you stole my children from 
me. For years after that dark day when you 
thus robbed me, I could gain no clue to your 
whereabouts, but at length, while at Jamaica, I 
heard of the fearful depredations of the Scourge 
of the Antilles, and I heard your name men- 
tioned as her captain, and sometimes Marl La- 
roon was but the incarnation of that Scouge. I 
learned that youhad a haunt at Tobago. I then 
found Buffo Burnington, and to him I gave the 
task of hunting you up. You know how he has 
succeeded. He joined you, and when he felt 
sure that my child was in this place, he wrote a 
letter to the governor of Caraccas, informing 
him of the facts. It was at the contrivance of 
him, too, that he and your party of horse hun- 
ters were apprehended. And now, Paul,” con- 
tinued the old man, turning to where the youth 
and maiden stood, ‘‘ you know why Burnington 
did not want you to escape as you had plan- 
ned to do?” 

“Ay,” answered Paul, fervently. “ Isee it all 
now; but I knew not then how noble he was.” 

“Noble ?” cried Laroon, gnashing his teeth. 
“O, the traitor! Let me but set eyes upon him 
once again !” 

“And what will you do?” asked Sir Stephen, 


* * * * * 

Of course both Paul and Mary were anxious 
to know the secret of all that had transpired, and 
Sir Stephen, now himself in looks again, spoke 
as follows : 

“Marl Laroon, whose real name is Delaney, 
loved your mother, Paul, but she would not 
marryhim. She found that he was a bad youth, 
and she left him, and then married with George 
Lattimore, a warm friend of mine. It was 
through my instrumentality that this latter 
match was brought about, for I loved Sir George 
and I knew that Helen Laroon would make him 
a most’excellent wife. Helen was an orphan, 
worth some ten thousand pounds, and I leave 
you to guess whether this latter item had any in- 
fluence over Marl. But I introduced Lattimore 
to the maiden, and in a few months they were 
married, and from that moment Marl Delaney 
swore vengeance. He went away to sea, and 
while he was gone you were born, and while you 
were yet an infant your mother died. Two 
years after that your father died. On his death- 
bed he placed his boy in my hands, and with 
him forty thousand pounds to be kept for that 
boy’s use. Your money is safe, Paul, and has 
more than doubled now. 

“When you had been with mea short time 
my own child was bora—my little Mary here— 
and all seemed sunlight for a while; but soon a 
cloud came. My sweet wife died, and I was 
left alone with my children, for the gentle boy 
had won upon my love, and in my heart he 
found the place of a son. ‘Two years passed 
away, and my wounds were healed, when Marl 
with a strange smile. eame back. He had now taken anew name— 

“T’ll have his life!’ hissed the pirate. calling himself by the name of the girl he had 

For a moment the baronet regarded Laroon | tried to win. He met me on the highway near 
with a curious look, and then he placed his hand | my house, and accused me of having stolen his 
within the breast of his frock, and took from | love from him. I told him all I had done, and 
thence a curiously contrived boot, within the leg | also why Thad done it. I told him of his char- 
of which there was a firm socket for a small- | acter, his dissipation, and so on, and in a mo- 
sized foot, such as the baronet possessed, while | ment of wrath he drew a knife and sprang upon 
the apparent foot of the boot was of solid cork. | me. He struck me in the shoulder, and cut a 
This he put upon his right foot, thus making | gash the whole width of my bosom, but the 
his left leg appear some inches shorter than its | wound was not dangerous. This was in the 
mate. Sir Stephen’s next movement was to take spring. In the following autumn he came to my 
from his hat a wig of red, crispy hair, and put | house in the morning, and by the help of an old 
it upon his head. Next he pressed his fingers | woman whom he bribed, he got the children 
about the socket of his left eye, and that eye, | away. I knew it not until night, for I was not 
being of crystal glass, fell out into his hand, 











t ; emember the day well, i 4. 
athome. I remember the day well, it was a ay, close to which the Tark- 


ish men-of-warare moored. A large and mag- 
hificent barrack fur sailors is built near the dock- 
yard, in which there are large basins for the re- 





et, from which he drew a sponge, and having | had searched every nook and corner in vain, I 
passed this several times over his face, and par- | sank down in utter despair. On the following 
| morning one of my men brought mea piece of 

wards the pirate captain and smiled. | paper which had been found stuck into one of 
The mystery was solved! There stood Buifo | the crevices of my carriage. It was a scrawl 
Burnin 


the cannoneers, aud at Seutari, on the opposite 
or Asiatic coast, isan extensive pile of barracks, 
e*pable of accommodating 10,000 troops. The 
arbor, or Golden Horn, of Constantinople, is & 
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ton, save in mere dress!) The metamor- | from Marl Laroon, and simply informed me that 
phosis seemed even now impossible, for the trans | he had my own child, which he should keep, out 
formation was complete. Hardly a feature of | of revenge, and that the boy he took as his own, 
the baronet seemed left; and vet Otehewa had | it being the child of one who was by right his. 
seen it all at her first examination of Buffo. | ‘Of course I did all I could, but I could gain 
“ The eve puzzied me at first,” she explained | no clue to my lost children, save to trace them 


fe anchorage of the length of 4000 
fathoms, and the breaath of 3000 fathoms. Its 
ys-of the line ap 
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depih is so great, the largest 
proaching the tao banks, can 
hou-es. The city is surrounded by a girdle of 
natural fortifications, and her position enalnes 


her to become the first naval and military port in 








| ,0 Mary, afterwards; “but when I came tore’ | to Bristol. Years after that I was in Jamaica, | the world —London Gite. 


pair of ships. At Tophana isthe barrack for | 
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COME AWAY, 
BY EDITw BAKRKON 


There is 8 voice in each leaf of «pring, 
In each bursting hud and fi 

That whispers to the aching heart, 
With wild and thrilling power 





It speaks in the winds of the earth, 
Which anid the dark leaves play 

It murmurs in the laughing stream 
Come away, come away 


Come from the haunts of men, 
From their fears, thei 
Come to the lonely f 
Come to the green hill-side 





cares aud pride, 


t glen, 





Where the sweetest wild flowers 
And the gentie sephy rs stray; 

From the soul-corroding halls of gloom, 
Come away, away, away 


Music more sweet by far, 
Than eer pealed from harp or lute, 
Thou canst hear in the low wind’s sigh, 
When the fairest birds are mute 


Come, breathe the balmy air 
Of incense breathing May; 

The flowers have waited long for thee, 
Come away, away, away 
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UMBRELLA ANECDOTE, 


Both parasol and umbrella, prosaic as they ap- 
pear in their daily attributes, have each their ro- 
mantic and legendary annals. During the lust 
insurrection in favor ef Don Carlos, an attack 
was made onthe summer palace of the Marquis 
dela S , who was absent at the time com- 
bating in the queen’s cause in another partof the 
country. His daughter, the widowed Countess 
F., was alone with the servants in the chateau, 
At the first onsent she assembled all the men 
capable of defending ber father’s property, and 
having barricaded the doors and windows, pre- 
pared to meet the danger. But, taken by sur- 
prise, and ill-prepared for attack, the detenders 
were soon compelled, for want of ammunition, to 
surrender. Driven from room to room in search 
ofa fitting place of concealment from the mvad- 
ers, the poor young countess at last took refuge 
ina ped closet that had been for years used as 
a lumber room, and where she hoped to remain 
undiscovered while the pillage of the house was 
going on. But the search, conducted with the 
sole view of capturing the beautiful young  heir- 
ess, could scarcely fail to. prove suceesstul, and 
she was tracked to her hiding-place, amid the 
bratal threats and still more frightful jests of the 
assailants. 

For a moment the poor lady stood defended 
by the pile of tranks and lumber behind which 
she had crept. But this fragile harrier could not 
be available for more than a few minutes longer. 
In her despair she looked around for some weap- 
on of defence, which should enable her to keep 
off the attack until she could reach the window, 
resolving at once to perish rather than fall into 
the hands of that lawless band of ruffians. [ler 
eye fell upon an old cast-off umbrella belonging 
to her father, which, all dusty and moth-eaten, 
had perhaps been standing for years against the 
wall in the place where sie now beheld it. She 
seized it in triumph, and rushed to the window, 
just as the fiercest of all her pursuers had sue- 
veeded in forcing the frail barrier that stood be- 
fore her. He laughed in derision as she raised 
the old umbrella at his approach, but, neverthe- 
less, the surprise occasioned by the movement 
caused him to draw back. In an instant the 
countess had sprung upon the sill of the open 
window, and before he had recovered self posses 
sion enough to grasp her garments, she had dis- 
appeared through the casement. 

Acry of horror burst from the group of brig- 
ands as they rushed forward to the window, fully 
expecting to behold the form of the fair countess 
dashed to pieces on the pavement of the court- 
yard. But the old umbreila, which she still held 
ina firm grasp, had saved her from death and 
dishonor. It had opened in her descent, and, 
catching the breeze as she fell, was bearing her 
gently to the ground, where she alighted unharm- 
ed, and, reaching the gate before her pursuers 
had even thought of descending the stairs, found 
a refuge at the cottage of one of the peasants of 
the estate. ‘The countess, now remarried, is liv- 
ing at the Court of Isabel IL, where she holds 
one of the highest appointments.—//ome Journal. 
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THE NEGRO IN TURKEY, 


The lot of the unhappy negro is sad indeed; 
not that he is treated with cruelty when he ar- 
rives in a Turkish household—the Turk, though 
a capricious, is not an unkind master, and the lot 
of the black slave is, as far as material comfort 
goes, not to be deplored; but the trade by 
which they are brought from their native land 
is attended by every kind of horror, The slaves 
are generally prisoners taken in marauding ex- 
peditions by the native chieftains, and sold to the 
Arab merchents. Dongola and the neighboring 
countries supply the great body of these unfor- 
tunates, who are carried often 2000 miles to 
Tripoli and the other African ports of the Med- 
iterranean. The horrors of the Atlantic middle 
passage are not to be compared to those of the 
voyage across the desert. Sometimes a whole 
caravan perishes on account of a single well bav- 
ing been dried up by the scorching heat. The 
dealer and his friends alone escape, as they gen- 
erally carry enough water for their own use in 
any emergency. The roads from the interior to 
the Mediterranean are white with bones, the re- 
sult of many centuries of this traffic. The Sul 
tan’s firman has prevented the shipment of slaves 
from the African ports, except by stealth; and, 
though the authority of the Iurte is still evaded, 
and unless a watehfal eye be kept on the matter, 
the trade may soon be renewed openly, yet, no 
doubt, much has been gained and the cause of 
humanity advanced by the deeree which has 
becn promulgated.—London Ne 
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NOTIONS OF BEAUTY. 


The Japanese women gild their teeth, the In- 
dians paint them red, whilst in Guzurat the pearl 
of the teeth, to be beautiful, must be dyed black. 
The ladies of Arabia stain their fingers and toes 
red, their eyebrows biack, and their lips blue. In 
Persia, they paint a biack streak round the eyes, 
and ornament their faces with vajious figures 
In Greenland, the women color their faces with 
blae and yellow, whilst the Bluttentot women 
paint in compartments of red and black Hindoo 
females, when desirous of appearing particularly 
lovely, smear themselves wiih a mixture of arf 
fron and turmenc. In ancient Persia, an aqui- 
line nose was often thought worthy of the crown 
but the Sumatran mother carefalivy Mattens the 
nose of her daughter — Baatern Si ot 
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The best gentieman is he who mw the son of his 
own deserts 
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nounced too pleasant to be sp. 
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the had allowed to fall on th 
long seam that she was sewln 
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“Tt is provoking,” thoug 
should he tied down to this 
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2 AWAY. 


# BARRON. 
ch leaf of spring, 
vad and flower, 
aching heart, 
illing power. 


ls of the earth, 
lark leaves play; 
aughing stream 
away. 


its of men, 
their cares and pride; 
forest glen, 
\ hill-side. 


wild flowers 

phyrs stray; 
oding halls of gloom, 
y, away. 


y far, 

from harp or lute, 
the low wind’s sigh, 
birds are mute. 


balmy air 
aing May; 
aited long for thee, 
vy, away. 
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LA ANECDOTE, 
unbrella, prosaic as they ap- 
tributes, have each their ro- 
y annals. During the last 
vr of Don Carlos, an attack 
mmer palace of the Marquis 
was absent at the time com- 
’s cause in another part of the 
hter, the widowed Countess 
the servants in the chateau. 
she assembled all the men 
g her father’s property, and 
the doors and windows, pre- 
danger. But, taken by sur- 
ed for attack, the defenders 
1, for want of ammunition, to 
from room to room in search 
concealment from the invad- 
r countess at last took refuge 
at had been for years used as 
| where she hoped to remain 
the pillage of the house was 
» search, conducted with the 
ing the beautiful young heir- 
fail to prove successful, and 
» her hiding-place, amid the 
till more frightful jests of the 











































































































ie poor lady stood defended 
aks and lumber behind which 
it this fragile barrier could not 
wre than a few minutes longer. 
looked around for some weap- 
ich should enable her to keep 
i she could reach the wiudow, 
to perish rather than fall into 
lawless band of ruffians. Tiler 
\d cast-off umbrella belonging 
h, all dusty and moth-eaten, 
standing for years against the 
vhere she now beheld it. She 
vh, and rushed to the window, 
of all her pursuers had suc- 
the frail barrier that stood be- 
ghed in derision as she raised 
this approach, but, neverthe- 
oceasioned by the movement 
‘aw back. In an instant the 
ng upon the sill of the open 
re he had recovered self-posses- 
‘asp her garments, she had dis- 
the casement. 
» burst from the group of brig- 
‘ed forward to the window, fully 
ld the form of the fair countess 
yn the pavement of the court- 
‘dumbreila, which she still held 
had saved her from death and 
{ opened in her descent, and, 
ze as she fell, was bearing her 
nd, where she alighted unharm- 
the gate before her pursuers 
of descending the stairs, found 
ttage of one of the peasants of 
countess, now remarried, is liv- 
of Isabel IL, where she holds 
appointments.—//ome Journal. 
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EGRO IN TURKEY, 


unhappy negro is sad indeed; 
eated with cruelty when he ar- 
-h household—the Turk, though 
ot an unkind master, and the lot 
e is, as far as material comfort 
» deplored; but the trade by 
brought from their native land 
ery kind of horror. The slaves 
soners taken in marauding ex- 
rative chieftains, and sold to the 
Dongola and the neighboring 
the great body of these unfor- 
e carried often 2000 miles to 
ther African ports of the Med- 
» horrors of the Atlantic middle 
to be compared to those of the 
ie desert. Sometimes a whole 
s on account of a single well hav- 
ip by the scorching heat. The 
iends alone escape, as they gen- 
igh water for their own use in 
The roads from the interior to 
an are white with bones, the re- 
uturies of this traffic. The Sul- 
prevented the shipment of slaves 
n ports, except by stealth ; and, 
ority of the Porte is still evaded, 
tchfal eye be kept on the matter, 
soon be renewed openly, yet, no 
s been gained and the cause of 
need by the decree which has 
ted.—London News. 
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TlONS OF BEAUTY. 
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vexcr —There is no selfishness 
a wife and family. There the 
iup by mutual charities; every- 
for them is a victory ; everything 
triumph. How many vices are 
at there may be no fad exam- 
any exertions made to recom- 
aleate a good one !—Landor. 
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MY GRAVE, 


BY H. H. HUDSON. 


0 bury me not mid the city pomp, 
Tn the field of the loathsome dead; 
Where the air with disease and death ts rife, 
Where the stranger will tread o'er my bed. 
O bury me not in the deep, damp, vault, 
Where the sunbeams bright ne‘er fall; 
Where the balmy breath of smiling spring 
Ne'er stirs the dusky pall. 


But bury me in some lonely wild, 
Where the flowers bloom and die; 
Where the forest boughs shall o'er me wave, 
And the gentle zephyrs sigh. 
O bury me where so oft I have roamed, 
Tn childhood’s happy hours; 
As free, as wild as the little birds, 
Amid their leafy bowers. 


O bury me there, in that valley fair, 
Where all is wild and sweet; 

And the pure and sparkling brook I love, 
Shall murmur at my feet. 

Tet no sculptured stone preserve my name, 
Or mark the lonely spot; 

For I would die wit the summer flowers, 
And be with them forgot? 


ewe eS 
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HOW MRS. COLEMAN LEARNED WISDOU. 


BY MIRIAM F. HAMILTON, 


Whoso keepeth his mouth and his tongue, keepeth his 
soul from troubles.— Prov. 21: 25, 

Ir was one of the loveliest days in October. 
The sun shone into Mrs. Coleman’s sitting-room, 
bathing the carpet in a glow of soft light, and 
causing the prisms of her solar lamp to perform 
all sorts of funtastic leaps and quiverings on the 
same carpet. 

It was just such a day as is universally pro- 
nounced too pleasant to be spent in the house, 
and as Mrs. Coleman rose from her seat by the 
cradle and approached the window, her wistful 
gaze into the street proved that she at least did 
not differ from the rest of the world in that as- 
sertion ; even pussy who had been sitting on the 
window sill, lazily opening and shutting her 
green eyes in the sunshine, and occasionally 
regaling herself with a hapless fly who ventur- 
ed too near her paw, seemed possessed with the 
restless spirit of the day, for she jumped down, 
rubbed her back against her mistress, purring 
gently to attract her attention, then walked to 
the closed door and looked beseechingly back. 

Mrs. Coleman understood her. ‘ You shall 
go, puss,” sa d she, opening the door, for “a fel- 
low feeling makes us wondrous kind,” and it 
was not without reason that our heroine had ac- 
quired in the village the title of a gadder, since 
usually neither rain, snow nor hail could keep 
her in doors. 

With a discontented look she again took her 
seat by the cradle and picked up her work that 
she had allowed to full on the floor. It was a 
long seam that she was sewing, and she did not 
ply her needle with her accustomed swiftness. 

“Tt is provoking,” thought she, “that I 
should be tied down to this baby—at least I 
might take her ont. Mr. Coleman is too old 
bettyish—the air would do her good, but here I 
must stay and slave myself, while everybody 
else is out enjoying themselves.” 

The baby stirred, tossed one little arm unea- 
sily, and opened its bright blue eyes with a 
smile. That smile went to the mother’s heart. 
It did not seem so great a hardship after all to 
stay at home with such a baby. 

“ Troublesome little comfort,”’ said her moth- 
er, smiling back again, and taking her child in 
her arms, she began talking to it, in that broken, 
disjointed way, peculiarly called baby talk, and 
to which Miss Allie listened with her head perk- 
ed one side, as if she had been really what her 
mother called her, “ her birdie.” 

Jast then the door bell rang, and in 2 few 
moments Bridget ushered in a lady visitor. 


“Mrs. Green, I am delighted to see you!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Coleman, and her sparkling eyes 
and pleasant smile re-echoed her words of wel- 
come. Do take off your bonnet and stay to 
tea!” 

“Thank you, I couldn’t possibly, but while I 
do stay, I'll throw off my shawl,” returned Mrs. 
Green, suiting the action to the word. 

“Iv’s a lovely day,” she proceeded, taking 
her seat in the rocking chair which Mrs. Cole- 
man offered. “It’s altogether too pleasant to 
stay in the house.” 

“Just what I was thinking as you came in,” 





replied her hostess, “ but Mr. Coleman is so par- 
ticular about Allie, that I can’t get out half so 
often as I might. He would think it was a 
drea ifal thing if I left her with Bridget, though 
she is as faithful as the days are long, and it 
must be just such a day, and Allie must be in 
just such a state of health, for him to be willing 
to have her go out. Now to-day he imagined 
that she had taken cold, and his last words as 
he went out after dinner, were, ‘Sarah, don’t 
take that child out this afternoon.’ ” 

“Tt used to be just so with Mr, Green,” re- 
turned her companion. 


“Men are always just 
80 fussy. 


The baby will take cold, was his song 
from morning till night, till I got out of patience. 
I just took the reins into my own hands. I told 
him that it was none of his business—that it was 
my baby, and I guessed a mother could man- 
age to take cure of her child without his help, 
that e 





ver he might take the whole charge of 
her or I would, but I wouldn't have any inter- 
ference. 


That seitled the matter. Now you 


had better do the same—j 





t set up that you 
will do as you have a mind to.” 

Mrs. Culeman shook her head, for she well 
knew that although Mr. Green might be awed 
by such a declare 
husband it would 





ion of independence, on her 





r produce no effect, or 
quite the opposite from that which she desired. 
“Tt would never do for me to try to drive 


my hashand,” said s} 





i. “IT can coax hi 
almost anything, but I 


verily believe that he 





woul do a thing that he really wanted to 

hims I undertook to make him do it.” 
“Weil, Pdeclare! Wha 

in pe 





rence there is 





and each la ly 
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drew mentally a comparison between the two 
husbands, and each in favor of her own. 

“T am glad Mr. Coleman isn’t such a hen- 
pecked, spiritless man,” thought the one, and 
“T’m thankful that Green is not such an obsti 
nate brute,” thought the other. 

But as neither hoped to convert the other to 
her way of thinking, by tacit consent they drop- 
ped the subject. 

“How do you like your new neighbors?” 
suddenly asked Mrs. Green. 

“Overy well. They seem like nice people, 
at least Mrs. Ashley and Carrie. I don’t know 
so much about Frank.” 

Her tone said, ‘ what Ido know isn’t in his 
favor.”’ 

Mrs Green’s sharp ears detected it instantly. 

“ Rather wild, isn’t he ?” she suggested. 

“T shouldn’t hardly have liked to say so,’”’ re- 
plied Mrs. Coleman, “ but as you seem to know 
something about it, I may as well say that I 
have been afraid for some time past that he 
wasn’t just what he ought to be.” 

“What a pity,” said Mrs. Green, “ when he 
might be such a comfort to his mother. He’s 
her only support, too, I suppose, for what she 
and Carrie earn by sewing, can’t be much—they 
must feel dreadfully, but perhaps they don’t 
mistrust that he’s so wild.” 

“O yes, they do!” exclaimed Mrs. Coleman. 

“ What makes you think so?” eagerly asked 
Mrs. Green. 

“QO any mother could tell,” replied Mrs. 
Coleman, trying to evade the question, for she 
had been a little more unguarded than she had 
intended to be. 

But Mrs. Green was not to be put off. 

“Now Mrs. Coleman, you know something 
that you don’t want to tell. Now just tell me. 
It need never go any farther. Two friends in 
their own houses can talk over these matters, 
you know, and nobody need ever to be the 
wiser.” 

Thus urged, Mrs. Coleman proceeded to say, 
that knowing that Mr. Ashley had died of de- 
lirium tremens, she had watched Frank rather 
narrowly, fearing that he might have inherited 
his father’s appetite for ardent spirits, and not 
a week ago, as she was standing at her window, 
who should she see but Frank, actually holding 
on to the door to steady himself, then Carrie 
helping him into the house, and putting cold 
water on his head, crying over him, too, she was 
sure, but all of a sudden Mrs. Ashley pulled 
down the curtain, and she could see nothing 
more. 

“You don’t say,” ejaculated her horrified 
listener. ‘ Poor Mrs. Ashley.” 

“Now don't breathe a word of this,” reiterated 
Mrs. Coleman, again and again. “ It isn’t gen- 
erally known, and it seems so mean for neighbors 
to tell all they see.” 

“O never fear me,” replied Mrs. Green; 
“some people can’t keep their tongues still, but 
I’m thankful I know how to hold mine. There 
is Mrs. Lancy, now, whatever she knows, every- 
body knows. By the way the sewing circle 
met with her last week—you were not there, 
were you?” 

**No, who was there ?”” 

“Mrs. Harris, for one, and she was dressed 
beautifully, ina new silk that cost all of five 
dollars a yard, elegant laces and rich diamond 
ear-rings. Her husband came in the evening, 
and he seemed perfectly devoted to her; he 
couldn’t keep his eyes off of her. I should think 
she must be perfectly happy.” 

“All isn’t gold that glitters,” replied Mrs. 
Coleman, with a wise look. ‘“ To be sure she 
has everything that money can buy, but ifa man 
has such a jealous disposition as her husband 
has got, no money can make up for that.” 

“QO, I guess you must be mistaken about his 
jealousy,” returned Mrs. Green, wishing to draw 
Mrs. Coleman out. 

The bait took wonderfully. 

“No, I’m not, I assure you. Den’t you re- 
member that Mrs. Harris went to ride with Dr. 
Wood? Well, I happened up there, that day. 
Just as Iwas going in, Mr. Harris came out. 
He slammed the door after him with a bang, and 
looked as black as a thunder cloud, He hardly 
spoke to me but walked right by. Lucy was on 
the sofa—her eyes were as red as they could be. 
She tried to appear as if nothing was the mat- 
ter, but she couldn’t deceive me. We were old 
school friends, you know, and finally she owned 
all about it. Mr. Harris was provoked to think 
she went to ride. She tried to excuse him, but 
I think and always shall, that he’s a regular 
Bluebeard !” 

« Well, now, I always thought Mr. Harris was 
one of the salt of the earth,” returned Mrs. 
Green. “ How little we know of people till we 
find them out.” 


’ 





“Very true,” was Mrs. Coleman’s rejoinder 
to this sage reflection. ‘ Mr. Harris has some 
good points, but jealousy is enough to spoil any 
man. Who else was at the circle?” she 
continued. 

“Mrs. Lewiston, and I must say, haughty as 
she is, she is the most fascinating woman that I 
ever saw. 
she came to marry her husband.” 


I always wonder when I see her how 


“Why, he was conside red a great match for 
her, when she got hii,” answered Mrs. Cole- 
man. ‘I knew all about ir. 
maker and she bound shoes for him. 
a fancy to her and married her. 
respectable man, and she was from one of the 
Mr. Lewiston got ri 


have travelled a 


He was a shoe- 
He took 


He was a very 





lowest families in town. h, 


and they moved away. They 





lied all manner of 
To do her justice 


great deal, and she has stu 


things since she was married. 


| she is really a fine appearing woman, but he is 
| just about as graceful as one of his own rolls of 


g 

sole leather, and always reminds me of one, 
Piatt 

bow. She has 


when he undertakes to make a ! 
tried to make a gentleman ef him, bat she 


might as well ¢ 






smpt to make a pair of cow- 


hide boots into p: ier, by blacking tt 





as to try to make but a clown out of 


him. As for her, with her grand manners, who 
would imagine, as she sweeps into a room with 
her silk stockings and satin » 


has seen the time when sie hadno’s a shoe nor 





stocking to her foot.” 
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said Mrs 


“She needn't give herself'so many airs nor hold 


“This is all news to me,” Green 


herhead so high. Have you called on her, Mrs. 


Coleman ?” 


“Yes, and after a long time, madam rode | 


here in her carriage and left her card. I was so 
provoked I could have thrown it in the fire.’’ 

“One of her fureign notions, I presume,” 
said Mrs. Green 


“I don’t know nor care where she got her | 


notions, but it was impudent in her at any rate. 


Why, when we were girls I was as much above | 


her—why, I never used to speak to her when I 
met her in the street.” 

“Perhaps she is 
coin,” thought Mrs. 


paying you in your own 
Green, but she made no 


reply. 

She rose from her seat. 

“ Dear me, how the time has passed. I must | 
hurry home,”’ said she. 

“O, it isn’t late, don’t be in haste,” return- 


ed her friend. 

“T should admire to stay, but it’s impossible,” 
replied Mrs. Green, as she resumed her shawl 
and kissed the baby. 

“ Good afternoon, Mrs. Coleman.” 

“Good afiernoon,” and Mrs. Green was gone. 





Two weeks had passed since Mrs. Green’s 
call. Mrs. Coleman was again alone in her 
pleasant sitting-room, and was beginning to wish 
that somebody would drop in. Hardly had the 
wish arisen in her mind, when a visitor was an- 
nounced. No less a person than Miss Carrie 
Ashley. 

Mrs. Coleman greeted her cordially and was 
proceeding to inquire after the health of her 
brother and mother, when Carrie, who was la- 
boring, evidently, under strong excitement, in- 
stead of replying, exclaimed : 

“O, Mrs. Coleman, how could you be so cru- 
el?” and burst into tears. 

“For mercy’s sake, Carrie, what’s the mat- 
ter?” asked Mrs. Coleman, from whose mind 
all remembrance of her chat with Mrs. Green 
had long since vanished. 

“Tell me, dear child,” she persisted, as Car- 
rie still sobbed convulsively. 

After the first burst of grief had subsided, 
Carrie explained that Frank had been on the 
point of securing a situation as book-keeper, in 
Mr. Green’s store, when suddenly, without any 
apparent reason, Mr. Green had informed him 
that he should not require his services, and a 
few days since the story of Frank’s supposed 
dissipation had reached them, not only that he 
had once been seen intoxicated, but that Mrs. 
Coleman said he came home drunk every day. 

Mrs, Coleman indignantly denied this, and 
repeated with no little humiliation what she had 
said : 

“Tremember the day well,” replied Carrie, 
“and how much we feared he might die. That 
was one of his attacks of vertigo, a rush of blood 
to the head, that he may sometime never get 
over. The doctor will tell you so,” she contin- 
ued, and again tears choked her utterance. 

“©, Mrs. Coleman,” she continued, “he is 
the best and kindest brother that ever lived, and 
he is so sensitive, that this cruel report has al- 
most killed him. He says it is of no use for him 
to try to be anything, if the sins of the fathers are 
visited on the children. He can neither eat nor 
sleep—and my mother—” again the tears that 
she vainly tried to restrain, flowed over her 
cheeks. 

She did not weep alone. Mrs. Coleman's 
sobs mingled with hers, and again and again 
she repeated : 

“Tam so sorry.” 

“ What can Ido?” was her next thought. 

Her resolve was soon taken, and no sooner 
had Carrie gone, than Mrs. Coleman hastened 
to Mr. Green’s store, where with sincere regret 
she confessed her unjust suspicions, gave Car- 
rie’s explanation, and begged him to give Frank 
the situation. 

Mr. Green was quite ready to do his part to- 
wards repairing the wrong done poor Frank, and 
made some severe remarks on the gossip of wo- 
men, under which Mrs. Coleman winced a little, 
though her joy at her success with Mr. Green, 
soothed her wounded self-love, somewhat. 

With mingled joy and shame, she hastened 
to Mrs. Ashley’s, begged Frank’s pardon, and 
informed him that Mr. Green would be 
receive him into his employ. 

She had hardly reached home when Mrs. Har- 
ris came in. She did not offer Mrs. Coleman 
the usual caress, but seated herself rather stiflly. 
It was evident that she was angry. 

The experience of the last few hours had re- 
minded poor Mrs. Coleman of all that she had 
said to Mrs. Green on that fatal afternoon. 

“Dear me!” thought she, “I wonder if Lucy 
has come to take me to task for what I said to 
Mrs. Green.” 








She had not long to be kept in suspense. Mrs. 
Harris began: 
“There have bee ene AR es oe 
There have been some most ridiculous sto- 
ries afloat concerning my husband and myself, 
and stranger than all, purporting to come from 


is 





you, whom I had always thonght my friend.” 

Mrs. Colman would have spoken, but Mrs. 
Harris went on: 

“J should never have taken any notice of the 
gossip of a little village, but when it is stated 
that Mr. Harris and I are on the eve of separa 
tion, on the authority of an intimate friend, that 
is going rather too far. 
this village, either. Imagine my annoyance on 
the receipt of this letter from Louisa Wells, in 
which she speaks of my intended divorce as an 


established fact. I have taken pains to trace 





the story, and found that it 





cd acco 
husband and I. 





it of a quarrel between my 





% @ Guarrel, either, but a 
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“You are severe, Lucy, you know I never 
meant to do any harm.” 

“T believe you,” replied Mrs. Harris, “ but 
nevertheless the result is the same.” 

“Tam really sorry,” said Mrs Coleman, “ and 
will contradict the story wherever I go, and 
however mortifying it may be, 1 will take all the 
blame. Will you not forgive me, Lucy ? kiss 
and be friends, again.” 

“Certainly, I forgive you, Sarah,” said Mrs. 
Harris, as she impressed a kiss on Mrs. Cole- 
man’s lips. 

Then resuming her seat, she said, with some 
little embarrassment : 


“You must not think hard of me for what I 
am going to say. Mr. Harris wishes me to say 
to you that he has no objection to our remaining 
on the footing of common acquaintances ; but we 


can never be anything more. He says that he 
could never feel safe to have a person in the 
habit of coming frequently to the house, who 
would proclaim to the world all that passes with- 
in. He forgives you, bat can never respect you. 
Do not be offended, Sarah ; you know how out- 
spoken he is, and he insisted on my telling you 
all this.” 

“Well, then,” replied Mrs. Coleman, her eyes 
flashing fire, “tell him from me, that his for- 
giveness reminds me of the Indian’s, who said 
‘he would forget, and forgive, and always re- 
member.’ Tell him that I don’t respect him, if, 
when a fault is owned, he hasn’t generosity 
enough to overlook it. Iam not angry with you, 
Lucy, I shall love you just as well as ever.” 

Mrs. Harris looked sad. 

“Thope some day that you and my husband 
will understand each other better,’’ said she, as 
she bid her good-by. 

Another ring at the door bell, and Mrs. Green 
appeared. She gave glowing accounts of a 
party which Mrs. Lewiston was about to give, 
and finished by asking Mrs. Coleman if she was 
invited. 

No, she was not, she was obliged to confess, 
and when the next day, she met Mrs. Lewiston 
in her carriage, that lady did not deign to notice 
her bow. She felt sure that the haughty lady 
had heard her remarks, and had perhaps given 
this party for the purpose of slighting her. 

Mr. Coleman set before the glowing fire and 
listened to his wife’s narration of all this. He 
lifted a brand that had fallen into place, and 
replied : 

“Tt seems that one afternoon’s chat has made 
you at least one enemy, and estranged a friend. 
Let it learn you one lesson, ‘that whoso keep- 
eth his mouth and his tongue, keepeth his soul 
from troubles.’ ” 
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HORSE-FLESH AS FOOD. 


M. Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, professor at the 
Museum of Natural History, has just delivered 
two lectures on the advantages of bringing horse- 
flesh into use for food. There is no reason, he 
declares, why horse-flesh should not be eaten 
like the ox and the sheep; the horse is herbi- 
vorous, and no deleterious element enters into 
its food or structure. Its flesh, besides, is full 
of azote. The ancient Germans and Scandina- 
vians had a marked liking for horse-flesh. They 
preserved a certain race of white horses to be 
sacriticed to Odin, and after the sacrifice they 
beiled the flesh and feasted on it. The intro- 
duction of Christianity put an end to this cus- 
tom, and probably led to the aversion to horse- 
flesh which is now generally manifested in Eu- 
rope. The nomade tribes of Northern Asia 
make horse-flesh their favorite food, though they 
have numerous flocks of oxen and sheep. In 
spite of the dislike of horse fesh in modern Eu- 
rope, the Danes have recommended the use of 
it. During the siege of Copenhagen, in 1807, 
the government formally authorized the sale of 
it in butchers’ shops, and since then it has been 
constantly sold; there is even in that city a 
privileged slaughter-house for horses placed un- 
der the surveillance of the Veterinary School— 
and horse-flesh is sold in it at the average price 
of twelve cents per Ib. Duchatcl, an esteemed 
writer, asserts that large quantities of horse-flesh 
were formerly introduced into Paris on differ- 
ent pretexts. Hazard, an eminent veterinary 
surgeon, states, that in the scarcity that followed 
the Revolution of 1789, the greater part of the 
meat consumed at Paris for six months was 
horse-flesh, and that it caused no ill effect on 
the public health. ‘The distinguished army sur- 
geon, Baron Larrey, made his wounded patients 
eat horse-flesh in the campaigns of the Rhine, of 
Catalonia and of the Maritime Alps, and he 
aseribes to it the cure of a great number of his 
sick in Egypt. From all these facts and numer- 
ous others, M. Geotfroy Saint-Hilaire insisted 
that the horse, in addition to the services which 
it already renders to man, can be made to sup- 
ply cheap and nutritious fuod.—Paris I/ustration. 
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TURKISH PATRIOTISM. 


The example of our ladies at home has borne 
fruitin the harems of Peraand Stamboul. The 
prison houris of these sacred recesses are plying 
every nerve and needle in making up khirkas 
—warin jackets—for the Turkish troops in the 
Crimea. Patriotism has all at once become 
fashionable, and rose-water divin s, who never 
before knew severer toil than the thrumming of 
a guitar, or the patting of a pacha’s cheel : 
now working ‘“fovertime” atoll the drudy 
of slop-work. A public subse ription, alsoon the 
model of the English one, though of course 
comparatively tritting in the amount of its pro- 
ceeds, has procured the funds for the purchase 
of the materials, which are being thus rapidly 
made up by the peris of the capital, and in a 
short time the soldiers of the sultan will be forti- 
tied against the Crimean climate as well as the 
best of their infidel t 
will say that there t 
when the influence of western exampl 
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AN TRISH ORIGINAL. 





Awot odd fish who were canght by the 
Watchme asting th t¢ lately on La 
was a Hibernian way, re r advanced in vears 





of very seedy exterior, bat possessing all the 
| drv good hamor, and joke-cracking dispes rier 
| of his whiskey loving countrymen 

On being pat to 
called on to state his charge, and thie was don: 
in a very few words. In fact, Mr. Butler, the 
| detenu, was found dead drunk under the piascas 
of Covent Garden, at 2 o'clock i the morting 

“Well,” said Sir Richard, * bow do you a 
count for your disorderly conduct © 
| “O faith, Sir Richard, I never was much ofan 
accountant, and if IT was myself, when 1 was 
} dead drank, as the watchman says, what I'd be 
saving wouldn't do much good, for ‘dead men 
tell no tales.’ "’ 

“What brought you in such a state *” 

“T suppose [ brought myself that way hy 
drinking.’ 

“It would have been well if yor had taken 
yourself home to bed.” 

“ Begare you're right, it would have heen 
well, but there was two rasons against that—first 
I was blind drank as well as dead drunk, and 
so [ couldn’t see my way—and next, if my eyes 
were as good as your worship’s, T couldn't have 
seen what I haven't got, which is a bed.” 

“ Have you no lodgings 

“Divil a lodgings, except in the words oft 
owld song, ‘On the cowld ground.” 

“ What are yout” 

“ Faith, I’m a prisoner, I believe.” 

“T mean how do you get veur living 

“Through the blessings of Providence.” 

“ Have you no trade?’ 

“Ts it me? the devil a trade.” 

“ Were you brought up to no business ™” 

“No, by my soul I was tenderly reared, and 
my edication was my only patrimony.” 

“That sort of money does'nt go far with a 
man of your inclinations.” 

“ Begare, you're right again; all the larning 
in the world is no use at the bar—I mane at the 
bar of a public house—unless you back it with 
the circulating medium.” 

“I'm afraid you have been circulating your 
earnings through a very improper mediam, 

“ Divil a truer word you ever spoke in your 
life.” 

“Tf Tlet you go now, you'll set off and get 
drunk again ?”’ 

“T'll go bail I wont, for I haven’t a rap in the 
world, and as for my credit, it’s like my eoat— 
worn out.” 

“T am half disposed to try you ?” 

“Not for tippling, I hope, your worship; for 
if you do, I’m sure to be found guilty.” 

“You seem to be a good humored fellow.” 

“There’s a pair of us, your worship.” 

Sir Richard laughed, and told Mr. B. to go 
about his business, and mend his ways. 

“ Before I go, Ill ask you one favor.” 

“Well, what is it?” 

“Just to give me a bit of anote to your coun- 
tryman, Mr. M’Adam, and as I despair of mend- 
ing my own ways, perhaps he'll give me a job in 
mending the ways of others.” 

Sir Richard again laughed, and bid him go 
out and wait, and he’d endeavor to put him in 
the highway to industry. 

Mr. B. shrugged up his shoulders with good 
humor, and palling up bis unmentionables, trot- 
ted out of the office. The worthy magistrate 
subsequently gave him a letter, which would 
probably procure him present occupation.—Lon- 
don Leader. 
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GRUMBLERS, 


There are a great many people who are al- 
ways grumbling at their lot, and darkening, by 
their complaints, the really pleasant places of 
life. For such persons we have no sympathy 
whatever; we can only regard them with con- 
tempt. They are cancers on the body politic, 
eating away its substance and vitality; and, 
whatever ills they may suffer, they are almost 
all superinduced by their own misanthropy. 

No man who aspires to serve and improve his 
fellows, can be a grumbler. He will remember 
that dark as it may be immediately aroond him, 
“somewhere his sunshine warms the world,” and 
with this inspiration of charity upon him, he 
will not, cannot by idle murmurings, darken the 
gleam of sun that emanates from his life. Would 
that all men would learn this sweet philosophy, 
that ‘no star goes down but elimbs in other 
skies,” for then would hope brighten continually 
“the dumb waste places of the dark,” and lite 
wear, as it should, a continual radiance— 





“Lit by its own true lizht within the heart 
Like a live diamond burning in the night.’ 

There is no good reason why man sheuld go 
thas grumblingly on his way—no reason why 
he should put aside the folds of sweet sunshine 
that fall around him, and dwell contivually in 
the realms of shadow. Life has its dark places, 
it is true—it has its troubles and cares ; but 
they are interspersed among spots of green, and 
some holy joy treads in the footsteps of each 
trampling woe. Rather, then, than repine, man 
should press bravely on amid all difficulties, re 
membering that even “ Life’s bitterest waters 
run some sands of gold,” and that however foul 
may be the cup presented to the lips, it may sul 
conceal a pearl within its turbid depths —New 


York Le spot kh. 
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WiIAT 15S MARRIAGL!? 


The marriage of Lucy Stone is attracting as 
much attention as she could desire, We 
wish her joy of her nuptials and her— 
A marriage “under protest” seems a queer sort 
of a thing, but it may bea very pleasant one for 
all that. In reply to a question with which 
Lucy used to begin one of her speeches, 
“What is marriage?” the Post once answ 
“Wouldn't you like toknow?’ The Post was 
right. Lucy did wish to know; and having 
“taken her time” to consider the 
Lucy is so often advised 
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entered the “ holy hands of padlock,” cautiously 
patting the key in her own pocket, and can now 
| answer the question, “ What is marriage ¢”’ for 
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| THE BUTTER TREE. 


























The African tree from which batter of a moss 
excellent kind is obtarned, is Shea 
| and is found near Ka onthe hanks of the Ni. 
| ger. These trees grow in ahurndar all 
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(Written for The Fiag of our Union] 


FAITH AND LOVE, 


BY MARY GRENVILLE. 

Go, tell me what is the highest joy, 
That the soul of man can know? 

And what the balm, with no harsh alloy, 
That will soothe his keenest woe! 

Say, what can quench his burning thirst, 
When wandering far and long, 

In deserts where no love-eprings burst, 
And toil-strife binds it strong? 


Does it know that joy when mirth beats high 
To the winning notes of fume? 

Or feel the balm when earth's lullaby 
Soothes some smarting pang of shame? 

Does it quench that thirst—the soulless light, 
In benuty’s dazzling eye; 

While it bears like some rich dream at night, 
The earth-chained senses high? 


O the soul of manis a restless thing, 
On the trackless flood of life! 
Oft thrice ‘twill fold its weary wing, 
Ere it ends its search-worn strife. 
And not till the breath of humble prayer 
Plumes those wings with faith and love, 
Can it bear the palm of peace go rare, 
From the worlds of light above. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
MRS. TIBBITS. 


BY GEO. CANNING HILL. 


Everynopy in the course of his lifetime has 
his adventure; Mr. Tibbits had his. He en- 
joyed it, too, in the evening. 

“T want to goto the concert, this evening.” 

That was what his wife remarked to him—a 
by no means unprepossessing woman, by-the- 
hy—jus: as he came home from business to 
supper. 

“Well, you can’t go,” said he, with an em- 
phasis, considerably above the middling. 

She looked at him through a pair of eyes that 
made a great effort to express both fear and as- 
tonishment at the same moment. 

“Can’t go, Mr. Tibbits ?” she repeated. 

““No, Mrs. Tibbits, can’t go!” said he, again, 
after her. 

It appeared, then, that at last she fairly un- 
derstood him. 

“Now I should really like to know why ?” 
she earnestly inquired. ; 

Most women naturally would like to know that 
much, at, least. 

“There’s reason enough for it,” remarked 
Mr. Tibbits. 

“‘That’s no reason at all,” said Mrs. Tibbitts, 
in reply. 

“TY can’t go, myself,” he finally condescended. 
“ve neither the time nor the money to spend 
at such a place to-night.” 

She studied his countenance closely, to see if 
his seriousness was beyond question. Some- 
thing or another—she never could have told 
exactly what, assured her it was assumed for this 
particular occasion. 

“Then that matter is settled,” she persisted, 
with a true woman’s spirit. 

“Tt is settled,” said he, in a tone that very 
skilfully combined the peculiar properties of 
aloes and vinegar. 

Therefore she made an effort to compose her- 
self to the disappointment that awaited her. Mr. 
Tibbits took his evening meal very much as 
usual, spent a brief time afterwards at his glass, 
and departed from the house again, as if to his 
regular avocation. 

Mrs. Tibbits was not, as such matters usually 
go, 2 downright suspicious woman, though it 
must be allowed she kept her eyes open as wide 
as anybody else did. This she had a perfect 
right to do, even ifshe was married. No one 
will be presumptuous enough to deny that. 
She thought it something quite unusual for her 
husband to adjust his dress before returning to 
business for the evening, and accordingly deter- 
mined to go up stairs, and institute a search 
concerning the matter for herself. 

A clean dickey had been exchanged for his 
soiled one, and the latter lay on the floor behind 
achair. He had furthermore dressed his neck 
with another cravat, and doubtless exerted him- 
self over a tie that should answer the fastidious 
requirements of his taste. She ran over his 
wardrobe, determined to pursue the investiga- 
tion just as faras it would bear. There ! his old 
coat hung up there from the peg, and his very 
newest and nicest dress-coat was gone. 

That settled the question for good and for all. 
She hurried down stairs again, seized hold of the 
young gentleman boarder just at the moment he 
was putting on his hat te go out, and whisper- 
ingly communicated so much of her plan as she 
thought at that moment necessary. 

“I wish to claim your services this evening,” 
said she to him. 

“ Certainly, Mrs.» Tibbits,” he answered, re- 
moving his hat and turning his face full upon 
hers. 

“ Will you accompany me to the concert ?”” 

“ Most assuredly, Mrs. Tibbits, with the great- 
est pleasure in the world, ma’am.” 

“Another thing. I may not wish you to come 
home with me.” 

He Jooked rather blank for a minute, as al- 
most any young gentleman would, under like 
circumstances. 

“Don't be alarmed about it,” added Mrs. T., 
“and pray don’t be anxious to understand any 
more than just what I feel inclined to tell you. 
May I rely on your serving me, on such a con- 
dition as this 2” 

“I have already given you my word, Mrs. 
Tibbits. Pray, proceed to command me.” 

“ Just please to wait in the parlor, then,” 
she returned, ‘‘and I will make haste and get 
ready.” 

He went in and sat down, amusing himself 
with what few books lay scattered over the table, 
till she again made her appearance. This time 
in full dress and smiling most deliciously. 

“ T’m allready,”’ said she, “ but mind that you 


say nothing at all of this little affair to any | 


one.” 
“Nothing at all,” protested he. 
much as a single word.” 5 
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It was enough. Mrs. Tibbits gaily took his 
proffered arm, and they walked away from the 
steps with as much elasticity as if they were a 
pair of new and confiding lovers. 
The concert room was jammed. It held a 


brilliant assemblage to greet a brilliant perform 
er. The virus and encores that rose from the 


packed auditory were a sweet offering to the fe- | 


male genius who stood and sang before them so 
rapturously. 

And Mrs. Tibbits was carried away, too, with 
the rest; that is, with a very slight reservation. 
She would certainly have given the whole of 
her appreciation and critical attention to the 
songstress of the night, had she not #'t compel- 
led to bestow a very little of it in another direction. 

Her eyes ran searchingly over the heads and 
faces of the assembly. Over and over again she 
scanned them all, and studied them all. Thus 
far, however, in vain. 

But luck comes sometimes just when we are 
least on the lookout for it. She turned her gaze 
from the stage to the middle of the room, and 
there in an instant, it alighted on the long-de- 
sired object of her search. There sat the delin- 
quent Mr. Tibbits, eagerly engaged in express- 
ing his sentiments—whatever they might have 
been—most tenderly to a lady close at his side. 
Had his distant spouse been able just at that 
particular moment to reach his person, it is really 
entertaining too much charity for poor human 
nature to suppose that she would wind her arms 
about his neck in a transport only of affection. 

It would be nothing to the purpose to tell 
how she colored in the face, and how the white 
chased away the red, and the red drove the 
white off the field again. These symptoms very 
naturally go along with a case of so peculiar a 
character. Nor to describe, either, with what a 
nervous motion her hands seemed to twitch, es- 
pecially when he Ieaned his head close down to 
his fair companion’s face, as if those delicate 
members, now so neatly gloved, would like noth- 
ing better at that instant, than to toy with a few 
wisps of his black hair, or to just play ever so 
lovingly with the red rims of his long and nar- 
row ears. All this is left with the reader’s im- 
agination to work over at its leisure. 

Mrs. Tibbits’s escort, however, availed himself 
of his situation to now and then look round in 
her face, and see how she was enjoying the 
evening. As he gazed at her this time, she 
happened, alas, to be very earnestly engaged in 
gritting her teeth. The evening melodies had 
lost their wonderful effect on her feelings, it 
seemed. 

Well, to get along as fast as the story will 
allow, pretty soon the concert drew to its close. 
There was a great deal of whispering, and a 
great deal of flustering, and a great deal of gen- 
eral confusion consequent upon the winding up 
of the matters of the evening. In due time, 
however, all reached the door. Mrs. Tibbits, in 
a hasty whisper, had cautioned her companion 
against showing his face to her husband, and 
quietly recommended him to observe as closely 
as possible all her own individual motions. In 
case she might require it, it was her wish that 
he be ready to offer her his escort home again. 

Accordingly, he did little else than observe her, 
keeping afew paces behind her, even as she kept 
about the same distance in the rear of her spouse. 
All entered the spacious vestibule in close 


array. 
There was a fine spot for a little crowd, and 


fora great deal more of confusion; all which 
was duly taken advantage of by such as had the 
fortune to occupy the ground inseason. Cloaks 
were missed and fancy hoods were ditto. Par- 
ties got sadly separated in the melee, and oddly 
mixed in with other parties to which they could 
never have belonged. It was a general stir up 
with them all. To add to the confusion of their 
prospects, the sky outside had, during the even- 
ing, become obfuscated with inky clouds, mak- 
ing the night dark beyond the help even of cor- 
poration gaslights. 

“Come,” said Mr. Tibbits, turning prettily 
about, and offering his arm to his female friend. 

Mrs. Tibbits had carefully studied how she 
might best take advantage of the confusion of 
the moment, and was therefore quite ready to 
answer to his call. The other lady—poor, un- 
fortunate thing, had got jammed far away into 
another quarter. 

Mr. Tibbits’s lawful wife it was, who took hold 
gently of his arm, and walked forth with him as 
she should no doubt have done in the first place, 
into the street. 

“ How very dark it is,” said he. 

“Yes,” was the faint reply, ina voice greatly 
disguised by affectation at that. 

Mr. Tibbits took the lady’s hand very tenderly 
in his own. Seeing it was only his wife’s hand, 
what was there at all out of the way in that. 

She responded to the gentle and repeated 
pressures his rather amatory nature inclined him 
to bestow, with quite as much warmth as he 
could reasonably have desired. 

Mr. Tibbits muttered words ef love—or some- 
thing very like them—possibly to the stars, that 
were elsewhere that night to be seen. 

Mrs. Tibbits on her part properly fetched 
long and deep sighs, as any lady in like cireum- 
stances would, or should—which is it, pray ? 

This did but add more fuel to the infatuated 
man’s flame. As they passed along, they tinally 
turned a corner on whieh a gas likht flamed 


ve 
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wildly above their heads, and immediately were 
plunged again into the usual darkness beyond. 

The excited Mr. Tibbits felt himself waked 
up toa pitch of excitement that he could with 
difficulty control. He passed his arm very 
quickly around his fair compauion’s waist, and, 
bending forward with indescribable dexterity, 
rifled her ruby lips of a sweet, sweet kiss. And 
whatjwas the great harm of that, I want to know 
ofa man kissing only his own wife! 





The lady played her part admirably, and 
feigned a modest resistance fur an instant, and 


then yielded herself up altogether to the con- 


quest she could not control. Such a hearty kiss 
she had not probably got from her husband since 
the very earliest of their happy h yneymoon 
days. 

“Shall we go straight home?” asked he, 
after he had run on a long while with such 











other talk as his 
inspired. 

“T think we'd better,” said she, still in a low 
tone. 

The shrewd woman. She was itching at that 
moment to know where her husband’s unknown 
friend dwelt. Off they posted, therefore, in the 
direction of the house desired. Reaching the 
door, which fortunately happened to be in the 
shadow, she appeared suddenly to hesitate. A 
moment she glanced at the name and the number. 

“No, let’s take a little longer walk,” she broke 
out, as if she had changed her determination. 
And away her gay escort pushed with her again. 


peculiar state of feelings 


She piloted him this time, though she took 
much pains to have it all seem to be without the 
least design on her part. And he walked along 
by her side, thoughtless utterly of his course or 
his destiny, so he but felt assured of her agree- 
able company. Before he knew it, he found 
himself in the immediate vicinity of his own 
house! The discovery cost him an involuntary 
shudder. 

“This is pretty near home,” he observed. 

“T know it. But who's afraidnow? I’min 
fora bit of a frolic—I am. Let’s nng the door- 
bell and then run.” 

And while he was trying to frame some polite 
sort of a protest, she fairly drew him along un- 
til she stood with him directly before his own 
door. Then she mounted the steps, still cling- 
ing to his arm, and whispered, as if in a gay 
frolic—‘ I'll ring now, let’s see the fun.” 

He coughed up a hollow laugh, and secretly 
wished himself anywhere else in the wide world. 
Instead of rattling the bell-pull on the side of 
which she stood, she rattled her night-key in its 
proper receptacle, and all at once the door swung 
wide open! The lamp was still burning in the 
hall, and Mr. Tibbits had an opportunity to look 
full in the face of his wife. He stood appalled 
and speechless. A statue was never more dumb ! 


“gn, 


Yome, Mr. Tibbits,” said she, pleasantly, 
“ You'll not need to go home with Mrs. Maypole 
to-night. I think you had much better retire. 
It’s getting too late to go out again!” 

What followed next—how long it lasted—who 
came off conqueror—I have nothing to do with 
that; nor has the reader any claim on me for 
one single syllable about it. It is enough that 
the matter has been brought along as far as it 
has. 

At all events, Mrs. Tibbits had finally got her 
husband home! That was something gained. 
When he next went to a concert, Mrs. Tibbits 
went along with him, and it is rumored in the 
circle where she is best known, that not long 
afterwards she fastened under her plamp chin 
an elegant opera cloak and hood, for the pur- 
chase of which her husband had always before 
said that his means were in no sort of a way 
suflicient. 

—_——+ oon 


THRESHING-FLOOR IN THE EAST. 


We left the plain of Hinnis by a pass through 
the mountain rage of Zernak. In tke valleys 
we found clusters of black tents belonging to 
the nomad Kurds, and the hillsides were cov- 
ered with their flocks. The summit of a high 
peak overhanging the road is occupied by the 
ruins of a castle, formerly held by Kurdish 
chiefs, who levied black-mail on travellers, and 
carried their depredations into the plains. On 
reaching the top of the pass, we had an uninter- 
rupted view of the Subhan Dhan. 

From the village of Karagol, where we halted 
for the night, it rose abruptly before us. This 
magnificent peak, with the rugged mountains of 
Kurdistan, the river Euphrates winding through 
the plain, the peasants driving the oxen over 
the grain on the threshing-floor, and the groups 
of Kurdish horsemen, with their long spears and 
flowing garments, formed one of thuse scenes of 
Kastern travel that leave an indelible impres- 
sion on the imagination, and bring back in after 
years indescribable feelings of pleasure and re- 
pose. ‘The threshing-floor, which added so 
rouch to the beauty and interest of the picture 
at Karagol, had been seen in all the villages we 
had passed during our day’s journey. The 
abundant harvest had been gathered in, and 
the corn was now to be threshed and stored for 
winter. 

The process adopted is simple, and nearly 
such as it was in patriarchal times. The chil- 
dren either drive horses round and round over 
the heaps, or, standing upon a sledge stuck full 
of sharp flints on the under part, are drawn by 
oxen over the seattered sheaves. Such were 
“the threshing sledges armed with teeth,” men- 
tioned by Isaiah In no instance are the an- 
imals muzzled—“ Thou shalt not muzzle the ox 
when he treadeth out thy corn,” but they linger 
to pick up a scanty mouthful as they are urged 
on by the boys and young girls to whom the 
duties of the threshing-tloor are chiefly assigned. 
The grain is winnowed by the men and women, 
who throw the corn and straw together into the 
air with a wooden shovel, leaving the wind to 
carry the chaff, whilst the seed falls to the ground. 
The grain is then raked into heaps and left on 
the threshing-floor until the tithe-gatherer has 
taken his portion.—Layard’s Discoveries. 


«mere 
MAY-DAY IN NEW YORK, 


The N. Y. Independent in an article on “ May- 
Day and its Movings,” says :—‘* We went the 
other day into a part of the city devoted exclu- 
sively to residences, and found half the popula- 
tion afloat. The streets were full of wagon-loads 
ot furniture—servants with their hands full of 
small articles were hurrying to and tro; auction- 
eers’ red flags waved here and there, end when 
we came to the house where an old friend had 
lived, we saw the plate off the door and strange 
faces at the windows. What impressed us 
most was the forlorn look that everybody wore. 
The only smiling face we saw was the portrait 
ofa lady taken in a sentimental style, holding 
in her hand a rose, all whose leaves met each 
other at right angles. This picture was carried 
by a woman on the top of a load of mattresses, 
and it was ludicrous to see the prim lady go 
jolting up and down over the pavement, always 
with the same unmeaning smile. We shall nev- 
er forgetit. If Job had lived in our dav, we 
have no doubt Satan would have propose at 
he s! ! ged to move from the Bs 
up to Forrieth street onthe tirst of May. Vo rev! 
We would rather have one room, if it were ours, 
ours continuously, and the sun would shine in 
it, and we could have a pot of towers in 
window anc for our favorite books, t 
to dwell in a with # 
the modern improvements, 
spring to gather up our ette 
habitation.’ 
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Mosratone has said “ that the i 
great city is the history of its nation;” never, 


siory of a 


| perhaps, was this more fully exemplified than in 





California. 

San Francisco was settled in the year 1775 by 
the Franciscan monks, sent out from old Spain 
as missionaries to the Indians; but their “ mis- 
sion” was some three miles from the site of the 





| eighteen inches square, had 


manifestos of sapient “Jef de Pol 


seceder from the Mormons. 
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The chang Was now aj , 
Hous $, of & new style, wer y y all 
directions ; a wharf, for hoats. was 0 progress of 
erection at Clark's Point: a hewspaper, about 


appeared, called, 
very appropriately, the “ California Stor. Ie 
was printed from a font of type found at the 


mission, and used for age, to give to the world 








gallant “ Commandantes.” The editor was a 


Shops were be 


| ginning to appear, where everything, from a Cal 


present city, which, in 1846, was the little peublo | 


of ‘ Yerbabuena” (sweet herb), so called, from 
the profusion of akind of fern growing on the 
otherwise desolate soil. 

For years, it had been scarcely known, save to 
the geographer, or eastern hide merchant, and 
only looked on as a convenient depot for the 
storage of hides; while the fine bay rendered 
the shipment easy. The town comprised some 
fifty houses, with perhaps a couple of hundred 
inhabitants. The buildings of, adobes (sun 
baked bricks) straggled over a large space, 
fronted by the bay, and backed by a range of 
sand hills. In the centre of the place was the 
plaza, with an old one story adobe editice, having 
piazzas on two sides, and some pretensions to 
whitewash, though evidently of many years’ 
standing ; this was the custom and court house. 
The dusty, deserted, grass-grown streets, if 
streets they could be called, rarely evinced any 
greater sign of business than a native cart or 
two, lazily dragging their way, with vegetables 
from the mission, or hides fur shipment. These 
carts were curiosities in their way; they had 
two wheels, cut from solid blocks of wood, with 
a hole for the axle, and being far from round, us 
they turned, the cart would sway from side to 
side ; the body was a few boards, with the pole, 
or shaft, lashed to the /orns of a pair of oxen. 
An affair of this kind would come lumbering into 
town with, perhaps, half a dozen water-melons 
for a load, brought as many miles. 

In the bay, were one or two rusty ships, load- 
ed with assorted cargoes, which they peddled out 
to the inhabitants at the very reasonable rate of 
three hundred per cent. profit. These were the 
stores of California; they monopolized all the 
trade, and when a signorita wished a new “re- 
boso,” or a young cavalier a pair of “ caleon- 
cellos,” instead of doing their shopping in town, 
they took boats for the harbor, carrying off the 
hides necessary for payment for their purchases. 

An air of languor seemed to pervade all, and 
everything ; it was typical of the condition of the 
entire country. Occasionally, a “Gente de 
razon,”’ out for a “ pasea,”’ would dash through 
the streets with gaily caparisoned horse and 
jingling bit and spurs; and as the fresh breeze 
from the bay saluted him, he would pause, while 
pufiing his cigaretto, to gaze around, and then 
gallop off perfectly contented with the condition 
of affairs, and satisfied that no change could im- 
prove them for the better. , 

Alta California was divided among a few in- 
dolent rancheros, many owning immense tracts 
of land; some had sixty, and in one instance, 
eighty square miles. Very little of this was 
under any kind of cultivation; their herds of 
cattle running wild, afforded them, by their 
hides, all they required for their simple mode of 
life, clothing, and a few luxuries from the ships. 
For many years, the country had remained as 
nearly as possible in a primitive state. This 
was the position of California in 1846. 

But the star of progress begins to appear in 
the east. War has been rumored ; at first scarce 
believed, then deemed of so little moment, by 
the far distant Californian, that it is forgetren. 
The field, however, is opened; Fremont’s ac- 
count of the passage of the mountains has been 
published, and the route proved practicable ; 
and western frontiers’-men, becoming crowded, 
shoulder their rifles and siart for the mountains, 
while the eastern Yankee, wishing for a change, 
but more cautious, takes ship round the Horr, 
firm believers all in “ manifest destiny.” Cali- 
fornia, they were confident, would follow and 
take her place by the side of ‘Texas and Oregon. 

So they began to drop in on our friends of 
the Pacitic, from the plains, from Mexico, and 
by sea; the natives became uneasy; these Grin- 
gos troubled them with their restless manners. 
One day, a large ship, filled with armed men, 
sailed quietly into the bay of San Francisco, 
and dropped anchor; she had the first detach- 
ment of the Seventh Regiment of New York Vol- 
unteers. In a week, she was joined by her two 
consorts. 

The Californians rode down to the beach and 
gazed with stupid wonder, while the troops 
(some eight hundred) disembarked, and then, as 
day after day the bowels of these huge monsters | 
of the deep disgorged arms and stores and 
camp equipage and portable houses, sufficient 
for an army, they put spurs to their beasts, with 
a “Caramba, tan pendagos” (great heavens, 
what fools), ‘they come here as though to 
stay; why, we must not permit it.” So Pico, 
and Manuel Castro, and one or two cthers, 
headed them to drive out these intruders; bat 
the engagements at San Miguel, and Salinas, 
and San Jose, taught them a lesson they long 


| remembered, and the war, of short duration, was 


soon virtually ended in California; outbreaks 
































ifurnia “ lariet ” to a Yankee washing machine, 


might be procured. A ten pin alley had sprung 


| up, though where the material came from, was a 





mystery to all. Ships were moored in the bay ; 
business was quite brisk : 

The star is rising, but slowly; the new era 
has commenced, but awaits future events. 

Eureka! Gold! pure virgin gold is discov- 
ered ; and like a spectacle, when the fairy queen 
waves her wand, the scene changes, 

O, Gold! potent enchantress, why are thy 
praises not sung? Art, science, Woman, wine, 
each have received the praise of bards; while 
thou, the mistress of all, who founds an empire, 
or destroys a nation, who art sought by all, thou 
art reviled. 

Gold is found in California; from clime to 
clime flies the news. From distant lands come 
those white-winged emissaries of commerce, 
laden with anxious men, and the treasures of 
the globe, to exchange for the yellow ore. Each 
Jand sends her choicest fabrics, and her noblest 
sons. The villuge has become a city ; the coun- 
try, as yet known only by a few adventurers, 
teems with the population of the universe ; this 
new Exodus, The star has reached its zenith. 

We have glanced at “ Yerbabuena” in 1846; 
let us look at it after cight years. AS one nears 
the coast, a bright light from the ‘ Farrallones,” 
a group of barven islands off the harbor, atiracts 
his eye, first proof of the mighty change. It 
stands on these bleak rocks as a herald to pro- 
claim the new era, Entering the straiis, called 
the “ Golden Gate,”” we see perched on the bold, 
precipitous rocks, where stood the old “ Pre- 
sidio,”’ a fortress, bristling with guns, and over 
its battlements waves “ the banner of stars.” 
A pilot boat dashes alongside and delivers her 
welcome freight. 
bay, dotted with green islands, and stretching 


As we pass up the beautiful 


far up into the heart of the country, we see many 
changes ; steamers are passing us, pufling away 
towards the rivers San Joaquin and Sacramento ; 
the bay is filled with shipping ; for miles it seems 
a dense forest of masts. At last, the town is 
before us ; have we, like Rip Van Winkle, slum- 
bered for a century, or has this fair city, a work 
of magic, sprung up in a single night? Where 
we but yesterday left a hamlet, we find a city 
that would seem the growth of years. We 
have lost our sense of locality; where now is 
Clark’s Point, with its rugged blut?? Where it 
should be, is a plain covered with blocks of 
warehouses; the little boat wharf has gone, but 
in its place are countless piers, stretching out 
into the bay, lined with ships and covered with 
merchandise. The “Plaza,” with its adobe 
custom-house, is a fine square, surrounded by 
stone, and brick editices that would do honor to 
New York; the streets are laid out handsomely 
and planked ; the old ox-cart has given place to 
the omnibus and stage-coach, though the ruts of 
the first are scarcely obliterated. Hotels that 
rival our Revere or Astor, suind where we left 
the little “ pulperias.”” The bay has had to re- 
cede before street ufter street, and still they go 
out; where our boats had quiedy swung at their 
anchors, are costly blocks, banking houses and 
dwellings. 

More than thirty thousand inhabitants, eight 
daily and four weekly papers, three theatres, and 
sixteen churches, vive evidence of the state of 
prosperity. And thisin eight years. But this 
work has not been done without obstacles. 
Three times has the Fire King swept over the 
city, leaving desolation behind ; but nothing ean 
Like the Phu 
nix, fit emblem, it arises from the ashes rejuve- 
nated. 
and they have plenty of boats; so they e’en live 
in the second story till the first is dry again. 
Like Mr. ‘Tapley, they “thrive under adver- 
sity,” and are not to be turned aside by mere 


trifles. 
Society, also, has kept pace with all else. In- 


affect its growth and progress. 


Floods come, but their hearts are stout, 


stead of the rough “ vaqucro,” or bare-footed 
“doncella,” we tind our own fair country women 
aiding to soften and civilize the land and people, 
and much have they done, and a great deal 
more will they yet effect by their presence. 
Husbands have now their wives to make home 
not merely one in name, lovers have found means 
to bring out their adored ones, sisters join broth- 
ers, and we find a home circle. Churches have 
been reared, and societies,as numerons and more 
zealous than at home, ere brought together. A 
worthy shepherd, leaving his beloved flock to 
mourn his loss, comes out to establish Sabbath 
schools, the great object of his life, and succeed 
ing far beyond his most sanguine hopes, returns, 


alas! to die. Hilness contracted on the Isthmus 


hastens a chronic « 






vant, with the rs of thousands, lays down 


his cross, to} his reward in another world 


The city, like the country, is cosmopolitan. 


would occasionaily take place, but they were | The Frenchman cannot work to advantage in 
soon quelled. These Yankees were pig-headed, | the mines, so he o sa “cafe” in the city, 
they would stay ; and, worse than all, would not | while his wif: hos a “lan juenet” table, to SS 
confurm to the beautiful and necessary “ Cosas | lieve any whose pockets are plethoric; or, if he 
de paies ;” no, heaven help them, they would la- | has no capital, he invests half adollar in a brush 
bor in the hour fer the siesta, and disturb those, | and bottle of blacking, and with a stand for the 
who wished to sleep, by noisy haminer and saw fuot, cleans your boot. on the " plaza,” as you 
The ‘ feastas,” were violated ver would have ton nt , vard.”” The 
the ‘ weaning’’ of the holy and revered “San | Chine-e, ex ! t f he world 
Grijaiva”” was treated as an ordinary cay by here is chang r g ! 
los.” They also int ‘ need st ne sates 
», ho more cou! 4 gat fa 

y, decide Z r ton 
€st purse 2 nearest of Ib Greek 
must he complexity of Chitty and | are here at gold 
Blackstone, and a jury, and drive } tions and J 
with their interminable argume : | now w# store, 
suri! The Yankees, however, had a strange bowed to the shrine of the bless 
power of persuasion, and gen y managed to | puritanical Yankee, aljuring 

| have their own way in these matters | ships the almighty dollar 
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“Touch not the Sparkling Wine,” stanzas by Joun K. | 
Tuomas 

* To the Happy,” verses by Estaer B. Stratton. 

ARTICLES DECLINED. | 

“Days of Sadness,” ‘ Fairy-like Music,’ ‘Lines to 


» Umbagog,”’ ** Sharp the Razor Seller,’ and ** Lines 
on Spring.” 
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ENGLAND, FRANCE AND RUSSIA. 

Up to the period of this writing, the game of | 
war as played in the Crimea by England and | 
France, has proved a splendid failure. The two | 
proudest nations in Christendom have been com- 
pletely humbled before the stronghold of Sebas- 
topol, and the enormous expenditure of life and 
treasures has been for naught. Sad as is the as- 
pect of the ease to the eyes of philanthropists, 
still we cannot regret the stern, steady check 
that the allies have received before the Russian 
fortifications. It is estimated that sixty seven” 
thousand souls, from out the ranks of the besieg- 
ing army, have either died of discase or fallen in 
battle since the expedition landed in the Crimea! 

What a terrible sacrifice! Ilow awful to con- 
template! A few such months as have just 
passed, crowded with the same fatality, would 
blot out to a man the invading forces, while the 
immense outlay of money requisite to keep up 
such vain-glorious display, would impoverish 
the treasures of both nations. The allies are 
laboring at great disadvantage ; far from home, 
they are in an enemy’s country; that enemy, be- 
sides the enthusiasm of his religious belief, is 
fighting on his own soil, and for his hearth-stone. 
Russia has only to retire within herself, so to 
speak, and leave her enemies to follow, and they 
march to almost certain ruin. The world has 
not forgotten Moscow; the very name rankles 
in the breast of every French soldier. 

It is affirmed that the general, commanding 
the French artillery, has written to the emperor 
to the effect that having, according to promise, 
kept up the bombardment for fourteen days, his 
task was accomplished ; that the allies had not 
reducea the place, and were not in a condition 
to attempt the assault; that their guns, from the 
protracted firing, were completely unserviceable ; 
and that it only remained for them to withdraw 
their troops in good order, and leave the guns as 
old iron in possession of the enemy. The Eng- 
lish, however, declare that the suspension of the 
bombardment is but temporary, so as not to ex- 
haust their ammunition, and also to await the 
arrival of such reinforcements which were ex- 
pected. All this goes to show how little has 
been etfected by the incessant discharge of five 
hundred pieces of artillery for fourteen days ! 

The telegraph has now brought Lord Raglan 
and the war oftice in London within four hours 
of cach other, and even now the commander 
may be sending over the wires, “We have at 
last taken Sebastopol ;” but we very much 
doubt whether it can be done by means of the 
tactics which have been adopted. In the first 
place, the fortitications have never yet been in- 
vested, and up to the last intelligence received, 
the Russians were still throwing troops into the 
city, and ample stores of ammunition. We do 
not believe the end is yet; when the allies take 
this stronghold, it will cost them three-quarters 
of their army. 
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Farrmeun TO HER PLrepGe.—A young lady 
of Paris had promised one of the Zouaves to 
marry him on his return from the Crimea. The 
soldier came back—but in what a condition! 
He had lost both his hands and both his feet. 
He was, however, warmly welcomed by his lady- 
love, and the nuptial ceremony was lately cele- 
brated in the presence of the governor of the 
Hotel des Invalides, and of all the veterans of 
that institution. The soldier had been promoted 
to a sub-lieutenantcy, and after the marriage was 
presented with the Cross of the Legion of Hon- 
or, while the Empress Eugenie gave a splendid 
wedding present to the bride. 
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Fourtn or Jcry.—Onur first number of the 
Pictorial for volume nine, which will be issued 
on the Fourth ef July, will be the finest specimen 
of a pictorial sheet we have ever issued. We 
have for several weeks been engaged with our 
artists in getting up elegant and appropriate 
national designs for this number. Among other 
large and original pictures, it will contain twenty- 
two likenesses of the civil and military heroes of 


the Revolution. .Nvw is the time to subscribe. 















head of this vice, by rendering it disgusting and 
disgraceful. Let it be rendered un/ishionable to 
drink wine, and the growing generation will not 
come on to the stage wine drinkers. Let those 
high in social and political station leave off the 
intoxicating cup, and the masses will follow their 
example. Let the better class of the people 
dive temperance, and they need not legislate upon 
the subject. Let /adies set the example to gen- 
tlemen by refusing wine on all occasions, and 
they will silently but potently preach eloquent 
sermons in behalf of the cause. 

Forbidden fruit is sweet, and he who is told 
that he shall not do a thing, is apt to consider 
the matter little less chan a challenge, and sets 
about to outwit by cunning, or out-general by 
force of arms, all opposition. Success with him 
becomes a virtue, because he is determined to 
conquer, and what should be his shame becomes 
his pride. Take away the prohibition from such 
an one, say to him, you are free, go on and 
disgrace yourself and your friends, if you will, 
and we rather think the purpose is so robbed of 
its chivalrous aspect, then, as to cease to be 
longer an object. 

Let the reader draw his own moral. 

_—__¢ woo 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL. 
Three more numbers will complete the eiyhth 


volume of our illustrated paper, and those whose | 


subscription expires at that time will bear in 
mind the necessity of renewing their subscrip- 
tions at once, in order to secure the work com- 
plete. We shall beprepared to bind up the num- 


bers of the past volume as fast as brought in to | 


us, and return the volume, elegantly and per- 
fectly bound in full gilt, in one week, at the re- 
gular charge, as heretofore, of one dollar, supply- 
ing an illumined title page and complete index. 
We would suggest to our readers to turn over the 
back numbers of the present volume, and observe 
whether we have not fully kept our promise of 
improvement and liberality. The present is 
universally acknowledged, by all parties, to be 
far the most valuable volume of the paper yet 
published. ‘The paper is tiner, the illustrations 
more elegant and expensive, and the reading mat- 
ter by the best American writers. 

The Flag and Pictorial, it will be remembered, 
are furnished to one address for jour dollars per 
annum. 
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BATTERIES AT SEBASTOPOL, 

In the bombardment of thirteen days at Sebas- 
topol the guns of the allies performed as great 
service as is considered sufe to look for in iron 
ordnance. In the United States service, one 
thousand rounds are as many as it is thought 
désirable to fire from these guns, although there 
are instances where twice that amount of service 
has been required of them. In these thirteen 
days, with one hundred and twenty rounds per 
day, each gun was discharged fifteen hundred 
and sixty times, and the effect upon the defences 
of the enemy was not deemed suiliciently great to 
warrantan assault. From experiments made by 
officers of the United States Ordnance Depart- 
ment, and more particularly from those of the 
late Captain Walbach, our service has acquired 
amuch more thorough knowledge of the means 
of testing the strength of cannon than any other 
in the world. 

+ won > 

Losster Trapx.—It is estimated that there 
are consumed annually in and about Boston, 
about 700,000 lobsters, the prime cost of which 
is about $80 per thousand. This makes the snug 
little sum of $56,000. About 500,000 of these 
lobsters are brought from the State of Maine, 
and the remaining 200,000 are taken from Mas- 
sachusetts Bay. About 700 men are engaged in 
taking the fish, and some 800 tons of shipping 
are employed to bring them to Boston, exclusive 
of what are brought by steamboat and railroad. 


——__ + wee -» 


Frour.—The N. Y. Tribune makes the fol- 
lowing estimate of the number of barrels of flour 
| inthe country at the opening of Lake navigation, 
reckoning tive bushels of wheat as equivalent to 
one barrel of flour: Lake Michigan, 656,000 ; 
Lake Erie, 300,000; Canada, 500,000; total, 
1,456,000. This atfords little prospect for famine. 

—_——or 

Prantinc Trees.—What better monument 

can aman have than the tree he has planted ? 


) 
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very fashionably attended. 

Work has been commenced on the new Public 
Library in Boylston Street. 

A boy was lately slightly injured while patting 
a lion at the menagerie in this city. 

An attempt to extort money of P. T. Barnum 
resulted in a dismissal of the case. 

Mexico is still in a broil, as it always is and 
will be. 

The new liquor law went into operation on the 
20th of last month. 

The Fourth of July will be celebrated this year 
with unusual enthusiasm. 

Military parades and visits are now the order 
of the day. Present arms ! 

It is said that France intends to take posses- 
sion of the whole Turkish territory. 

How would the Duke of Wellington like the 
idea of a Bonaparte commanding British troops ¢ 

Macaulay, the historian, has no sister in this 
country, as was reported lately. 

The Butfulo Commercial recommends econo- 
my as a remedy for existing high prices. 

<= - SS a 
RATHER FRENCHY. 

An old rag-picker died in Paris, in a state of 
the most abject poverty. His only relation was 
a niece, who lived as servant with a green- 
grocer. The girl always assisted her uncle as 
fur as her slender means would permit. When 
she learned of his death, which took place sud- 
denly, she was upon the point of marriage with 
a journeyman baker, to whom she had _ been 
long attached. The nuptial day was fixed, but 
Susette had not yet bought her wedding clothes. 
She hastened to tell her lover that their mar- 
riage must be deferred, as she wanted the price 
of her bridal finery to lay her uncle decently in 
the grave. Her mistress ridiculed the idea, and 
exhorted her to leave the old man to be buried 
by charity. Susette refused. The consequence 
was a quarrel, in which the young woman lost 
atonce her place and her lover, who sided with 
her mistress. She hastened to the miserable 
garret where her uncle had expired, and by the 
sacrifice not only of the savings for her wed- 





| ding attire, but of all her slender wardrobe, she 


had the old man decently interred. Her pious 
task fulfilled, she sat alone in her uncle’s room, 
weeping bitterly, when the master of the faith- 
less lover, a young, good-looking man, entered. 
“So, my good Susette, I find you have lost 
your place /” said he; “I am come to offer you 
one for life—will you marry me?” “J, sir?” 
exclaimed Susette; “you are joking.” ‘ No, 
faith, 1 want a wife, and I’m sure I can’t find a 
better.” “But every one would laugh at you 
for marrying a poor girl like me!” ‘QO, if that 
is your only objection, we shall soon get over it; 
come, come along; my mother is prepared to 
receive you.’ Susette hesitated no longer, but 
she wished to take with her a memorial of her 
deceased uncle; it was a cat that he had had 
for many years. The old man was so fond of 
the animal that he determined that even her 
death should not separate them, for he had her 
stutfed and placed upon the tester of his bed. 
As Susette took puss down, she uttered an ex- 
clamation of surprise at finding her so heavy. 
The lover hastened to open the animal, when 
out fell a shower of gold. A thousand gold 
napoleons were concealed in the body of the cat ; 
and this sum, which the old miser had starved 
himself to amass, became the just reward of the 
noble girl and her disinterested lover. 
——————_+ woe 
INTERCHANGE OF Courtestes.—The British 
brig-of-war Arab, Captain Ogglie, from Havana, 
arrived at Key West recently. Having anchored 
and made everything snug, she hoisted the Amer- 
ican flag to her foremast head, and saluted it 
with 13 guns. The compliment was duly ac- 
knowledged by Commodore McCauley, in the 
San Jacinto, who unfurled the red cross of St. 
George at his fore, and thundered forth a royal 


salute. 
—_———— 2+ aoa —__——_ 


CorRESPONDENCE.—Boston people annually 
average about thirty-three letters each; New 
York twenty-four; Philadelphia fourteen; New 
Orleans sixteen; Baltimore ten. In the aggre- 
gate of the large cities of the United States there 
is an annual average of about twenty letters to 
each person. 
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Tue New PostaGe Law.—There are some 
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e*e The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents a copy 
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Foreign Items. 


There are 50,000 Free Masons in Turkey. 


There are 315,000 native Roman Catholics in 
China. 


There are over ten thousand emigrants in Liv- 
erpool, waiting for passage to this country. 

The subscriptions opened in Holland for the 
relief of the sufferers by the laie terrible inunda- 
tions, amount to $190,000, 

Several parties in Naplés have been arrested 
and imprisoned for allowing their beards to grow. 
Barbers must be popular there. 


London extends over an area of 76,029 acres, 
or 122 square miles, and the number of its in- 
habitants, rapidly increasing, was on the day of 
the last census, some 2,36 

The town of Lissa, in the Grand Duchy of 
Posen, has manufactured for the Universal Paris 
Exhibition a magniticent far carpet, formed of 
8542 pieces of far indigenous to the country. 

More whisky was drank in Scotland last year 
than in 1853, or almost any year preceding ; and 
much more was spent on whisky in Scotland last 
year than in any preceding year whatever. 

A rumor of the day, is the existence of a se- 
cret understanding between Russia and Austria 
for the signal partition of ‘Turkey, on the model 
of that ot Poland, in case the war results in the 
tinal defeat of the allies. 

The King of Belgium is a Protestant, though 
his subjects are mostly Catholics. The King of 
Saxony is a Catholic, though the greater part of 
his sunjects are Protestants. The King of Greece 
is a Catholic, though most of his subjects are of 
the Greek Church. 

The monthly returns of deserters from the 
army, navy, and militia of Great Britain, show 
a large increase in the number of defaulters, the 
total being 646. Of these, 280 are from the 
regular troops, and 276 from the militia. From 
the navy there were 74 deserters, 15 stragglers, 
and one person discharged with disgrace. 
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Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


The discontents of the poor are much easier 
allayed than those of the rich. 

Tricks and treachery are the practice of fools, 
that have not sense enough to be honest. 

Every sorrow we meet is a billow on this 
world’s troublesome sca, which we must cross to 
bear us nearer home. 

It is the glory of gratitude, that it depends 
only on the good will. ‘If 1 have a will to be 
grateful,” says Seneca, “1 am so.” 








So long as we stand in need of a benefit, there 
is nothing dearer to us; nor anything cheaper, 
when we have received it. 

Every man has his chain and his clog; it may 
be more loose and light to one than it is to 
another ; but he who takes it up is more at ease, 
than he who drags it, 

What is wit! A sparkling beverage that is 
highly exhilarating and agreeable when partaken 
at the expense of others; but when used at our 
own cost, it becomes bitter and unpleasant. 

What is knowledge? A key that unravels all 
mysteries, which unlocks the entrance, and dis- 
covers new, unseen, and untrodden pais in the 
hitherto unexplored field of science and litera- 
ture. 


It is the little troubles that wear the heart out. 
It is easier to throw a bombsheil a mile than a 
feather—even with artillery. Forty lithe debts 
of one dotlar each, will cause you more trouble 
and dunning than one big one of a thousand. 

The best thing to give your enemy is forgive- 
ness; to your opponent, tolerance ; to a trend, 
your heart; to your child, a good example; toa 
tather, deference ; to your mother, conduct that 
will make her proud of her son; to yourself, re- 
spect; to all men, charity; to God, obedience. 
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Joker's Budget. 
Why did Job always sleep cold ? 
had miserable comforters. 
Why are green peas like Sebastopol? Because 
they must be shelled before taken. 


Because he 


An editor advises his readers, if they wish to 
get teeth inserted, to go and steal some fruit 
where a wateh-doy is on his guard. 

Two minutes is the extent that any one should 
trespass upon an editor’s time, unless he is upon 
business of importance. 

A chimney sweep at Buffalo, New York, ad 
vertises to take in sweeping by the job, and also 
engayes to soot his employers. 





In France, a method of distilling alcohol from 
saw dust has been discovered. Woodsawyer 3 
| may now get “high’”’ on their own dust. 

“I don’t like to patronize this line,” said a cul 
prit toa hangman. ‘UO, never mind this once, 
was the reply, “it will soon suspend its opera- 
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Emigrants to Western Missouri, Kansas and 
Nebraska, are coming in as they uscd to de in the 
days of the * Platte Purchase,” pttecn years ayo, 
and our Western borcers are now hist making up 
the loss incurred by the Caltormia fever 

In Missouri, Hlinvis, and Kentucky, it: is 
stated, cattle, sheep, and hogs have died by hun 
dreds, from sheer starvation, diseases produced 
by scanty food, and the severe and protracted 
cold of the past winter, 


The officers of the board of health, of Vhila- 
ae Iphia, recently seized eqyghtcen milch cows Uiat 
Were penned up in unwholesome quarters, and 
fed upon distillery slops. 

Forrest pocketed £12,000 for seven weeks’ 
playing at the Broadway ‘Theatre, New York. 
fie cxn aflord to be sacriticed by the Tribune 
critic. 

Mrs. Green Wormely, of Memphis, fainted 
and diced immediately, apon a young man telling 
her, in jest, that her tusband had been run over 
by a cart and injured. 

Near Empire City, Oregon, a spruce tree, 250 
feetin height. fell upon a house, killing five ehal- 
dren. ‘Three other persons in the house were 
unhurt. 

The owners of the Eriesson entertain the idca 
of seeking employment for her in the carrying 
trade between the Crimea and England and 
France. 

A tine hospital, recently erected by the Jews 
of New York city as & testimonial to te memory 
of the late Judah ‘Touro, was lately consecrated 
with much ceremony. 


Two black bears, belonging to Mr. Wild, of 
New York, broke loose 11 Broadway, several 
nights since, and entering a neighboring house, 
obliged the inmates to Hee tor their lives. 

Mr. Greeley was shocked, during his recent 
voyage to Europe, to see ladies eat late suppers 
and drink whiskey-skins, brandy and water, 
beer, cherry bounce, ete. 

Lucinda C. Nevers, of Longmeadow, Mass., 
has recovered $5249 34 of Samuel C. Boothby, 
for injuries received by the bite of a dog some 
Months ago. 

Bishop Hopkins, of Vermont, thinks mankind 
are rapidly growing worse, and nothing but a 
niiracie can save them, This is true of some, at 
leust. 

A treaty has been concluded between the 
United States and the Kingdom of Hauover, for 
the mutual extradition of fugitives from jusuce, 


Over 100,000 copies of Barnum’s Autobiogra- 
phy have been sold in England, without the 
slightest advantage, however, to the author. 

The Indiana papers all speak in extravagant 
terms of the prospects in wheat, fruit, etc., in 
that State. 

White hair is the chalk with which Time 
k eps its score—two, three or fourscore, as the 
tse may be—on a man’s head. 

A ind military encampment will com- 
mence at Cleveland, Ohio, on the 2d of July 
next. 








Some of the Luke fisheries have been very pro- 
ductive this spring. The yross shipment from 
Saginaw alone will exceed 3500 barrels. 

The fishermen about Cohasset have had 
“hard luck,” this season, on account of rough 
weather, but have lately made very good hauis. 

The Emperor of France was 51 years old on 
the 21st of April. 

The soldicr’s blood makes the general’s glory. 





Marriages, 


In this city by Rev. Mr. Nason, Mr. Joseph H. Gifen to 
Miss Lucy BK. Bishop 
By Kev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Charles Y Blirvett to Mins 
t the 


Dr. I 





th 





arop, Mr. WiUiam Radcliff to Misa Hel- 
ep Lucker 

by Henry Upham, Esq., Mr. Henry F. Lane to Misa 
Aun Aspinwall 
Kev. Mr. Skinner, Mr. Jason Braman to Miss Har- 
i Healey 

Ky E. Sewall Price, Exq., Mr. Wm. Scott to Mr. Bridg- 
et Metionag 

At Cambr 
Tappan 

At Charlestown, Mr. Michael Fullivan to Miss Ano 
Murphy 

At Melrose, Mr. B. D. Durgin to Mine I 
Mathew- 

At Quincy, Mr. William G. Dawes, to Miss Amanda 
Bigelow 

At Randolph, Mr. Charles B. French to Mre. Martha 
(irant 

At Newburyport, Mr. Hiram Merrill to Mise Youarky 
Nichols 
At Salem, Mr. William T. Hill to Mies Margaret Martin 
Al Peppere by Kew. Mr. Babt 
r hattuck 

by Kev James Taylor, Mr. William 









t, Mr. Orson Rice to Miss Martha J 





ecea L 








age. Ms Brig 
é ir Wiiliam Brig 











rtland by 
se Amanda M h 
At Templeton, Mr. Mareus S. Moulton to Miss Jenny 
A. Chur 


. Eaton, Mr. Granville Libby 
toM 





Deaths. 


In thie city, Mr. James Ro Parr, 38. Me Wilitam 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union } 


I DREAM OF THEE. 


BY EFPIE GRAY 
WEA j 
I dream of thee at eventide, 
When nature is at rest, 
When light, soft breezes whisper sweet, } 
Ani in his leafy nest 
The robin’s last sweet song is hushed, 
And moonbeams silver pear; 
Then, then, it is I dream of thee, 
And wish that thon wert here. 


I dream of thee when first old Sol 
Peeps o'er yon distant hill; 

I think, O will he think of me— 
The breeae whispers, he will. 

When night has thrown her mantle round 
The earth. and with a star 

Has pinioned it, then I dream of thee, 
And like a sweet guitar, 





The words you spoke when Inst we met, 
Ring softly on my ear; 

O, shall we ever meet again? 
Shall, shall I ever hear 

Your voice speak to me yet once more” 
Dost ever think of me? 

It is at morning, noon and night, 
T always dream of thee. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE BROKEN EAR-RING. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 





“Tam glad you've called, for I have some- 
thing I wish to show you,” said Hester Har- 
court to her friend, Isabel Leeds, who had run 
in for a few minutes, in a neighborly way. 

“ What is it?” 

“Go with me to my dressing-room, and you 
shall see.” 

Having entered the dressing-room, Hester 
handed Isabel a pair of diamond ear-rings. 

“Why, Hester,” said Isabel, with a look and 
accent of surprise, “these are as handsome as 
Mrs. Pendleton’s, and she gave three hundred 
dollars for hers.” 

“And I gave three hundred for mine. They 
are much handsomer than Mrs. Pendleton’s, I 
think. Let me show you how well they become 
me.” 

Having placed them in her ears, she turned 
from the mirror to Isabel. 

“What do you think? Don’t they suit my 
style?” 

“Exactly,” was Isabel's reply. “I didn’t 
think that the effect would be so brilliant. I be- 
lieve diamonds never appear so splendid as when 
in contrast with black hair, dark, lustrous eyes, 
and cheeks—as the story-writers say—like the 
heart of a red rose. For all that, Hester, I 
shouldn’t care to lay out three hundred dollars 
for a pair of ear-rings.” 

“Tam as well able to wear three hundred-dol- 
lar ear-rings as Mrs. Pendleton. And you wear 
embroidery of the most expensive kind. In 
that, you are more extravagant than I am. I 
don’t think of wearing French embroidery, ex- 
cept on particular occasions.” 

“T never wear it on any occasion. I employ 
a young girl, who supports herself and her little 
“sister by doing fine needle-work.” 

“ Well, I don’t want imitation French em- 
broidery any more than imitation diamonds.” 


Hester was a little excited, and hastily remov- 
ing one of the ear-rings from her ear, it caught 
in one of her curls, and became so entangled as 
to break the ring. 

“How unlucky!” said she. “I must send 
and get it mended at once, for I wouldn’t, on 
any account, miss wearing them to Mrs. Bur- 
ford’s party this evening.” 

She rang the bell, which was promptly an- 
swered by a little girl of nine or ten years old. 

“Do you know where Wall Street is?” said 
Hester. 

“Twas there once, but am not certain that I 
can find the way.” 

“Jf I direct you which way to go, you can 
find it, stupid as you are, I should think.” 

“ Perhaps I can—I will try ; but I’ve been in 
the city so short 2 time.” 

“Vadn’t you better go yourself, Hester ?”’ Is- 
abel ventured to say. “As the child may lose 
her way, I shouldn’t think it prudent to entrust 
her with anything so valuable.” 

“Why, it is six o’clock now, and I’ve not yet 
concluded what dress to wear this evening.” 

“Let me go, then; I should like the walk.” 

“To confess the truth, I want you to assist 
me about a few little things which I have ne- 
glected to attend to, which you can do as well as 
not, as you've taken it into your head not to at- 
tend the party to-night. Come this way, Floy, 
and mind what I say to you.” 

The child timidly advanced to the table where 
Hester stood. 

“Do you sce this ?”’ said she, holding up the 
diamond ear-ring. 

“ Yes, ma'am.” 

“Tt is broken, as you see, and I wish to have 
it mended.” 

She then gave her what she considered the 
necessary directions to enable her to find the 
shop where she was to get it done. “It is worth 
a hundred and fifty dollars,” Hester went on to 
say, “and if you lose it, you'll wish yourself 
back to the almshouse again, where I took you 
from, out of pity.” 

“Tf Llose it, shall you put me in the dark 
closet, where the great chest is, with the dead 

man’s bones in it?” asked the child, turning 
pale. 

“Yes, and shall keep you there all night.” 

“ Please, Miss Hester, don’t make me carry it 
then ;” and tears started in the poor child’s eyes. 

“ But I shall make you; and if you lose it, it 
will be because you are careless. Remember 
you are to wait till it’s done. It wont take a 
great while to do it, and you must be back by 

seven o’clock, or @ quarter after.”’ 

“Can she read writing?” Isabel inquired of 
Hester. 

“T don’t know—can you, Floy ?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Stop one minute, then,” said Isabel; and 
taking a pencil from her pocket, she wrote on a 
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slip of paper the directions Hester had given, in 


a clear, legible hand. | 

The child’s face brightened as she looked at 
what Isabel had written, for she felt sure that it 
would enable her to find the way. 

“What does she mean about the dark closet 
and the chest ?”’ said Isabel, as soon as she was 
gone. 

“La, Isabel,’”’ said Hester, laughing, “you | 
don’t suppose I keep a chest of bones, do you! | 
I am not studying anatomy.” 

“No, but why should the child think of such 
a thing ?” 

“Why, I told her about the closet and chest | 
of bones just to frighten her. There must be | 
something to keep her in awe, or I shall lose all 
control over her.’”’ 

“T should think it wrong to endeavor to ex- 
cite a child’s fears in that way. What is her | 
name ?” 

“ Florence Lisle.” 

“A pretty name—don’t you think so?” 

“Yes, pretty enough; but when associated 
with the idea of an almshouse pauper, it sounds 
to me rather ludicrous.” 

“Do you know anything respecting her pa- 
rents ?” asked Isabel. 

“No, I didn’t trouble myself about that.” 

“She has a sweet face, though there is a 
mournful expression in her large, dark eyes, 
which made me feel sad. There has been a 
time, I cannot doubt, when she was surrounded 
by comfort and plenty. Had she always been 
poor and friendless, so dark a shade of sorrow 
could not rest on her fair, young brow. It is by 
those who have seen better days that the misery, 
occasioned by want and its attendant evils, is 
the most keenly felt. The poor little wretch, 
who has never known enything but poverty and 
unkind treatment, possesses in most instances a 
facility, truly marvellous, in throwing all its 
griefs to the winds, whenever its physical wants 
are temporarily supplied, and it can get beyond 
the reach of the heavy hand, so ready to fall on 
its luckless head.” 

“Well, Isabel, leave the subject of beggars 
and paupers to discuss some other time, and 
help me to decide what to wear this evening. If 
you will, I will promise to use all my influence 
in getting you appointed lady-principal of some 
orphan asylum. Here are three such lovely 
dresses, I don’t know which to choose. At any 
rate, I want to wear the one which will best be- 
come me, for I understand that there is a gentle- 
man going to be present who has been living in 
China several years, who is as rich as a Jew, and 
handsome as an Adonis.” 

“ What is his name?” 

“TI couldn’t ascertain, Mrs. Pendleton, who 
mentioned him to me, had forgotten.” 

While Hester and Isabel were examining the 
the dresses, Florence, with a tiny box clasped 
tightly in her hand, was walking with all possi- 
ble speed towards the shop where she was to get 
the ear-ring mended. When arrived, as she en- 
tered, a man decently dressed, who was walking 
leisurely by, stopped and looked in at the door. 
Florence, having raised the lid of the box, hand- 
ed it to a man behind the counter, and asked 
him if he could mend the ear-ring. He could 
mend it, he said, and she told him that she was 
to wait till it was ready. 

“It wont take long to do it,” he said, taking 
the ear-ring from the box, and examining it. 
He then opened a door, communicating with a 
back apartment, and gave directions for it to be 
done without delay. 

Though she was not detained more than half 
an hour in the jeweller’s shop, Florence, when 
she commenced returning, found her progress 
retarded by the number of people she met on the 
sidewalk, there having been either a lecture or a 
concert near by. She had not gone far, before 
she was jostled so rudely by one among a num- 
ber of men and boys, who suddenly turned a 
corner, that she was thrown down. In her at- 
tempt to save herself from falling, the box, con- 
taining the diamond ear-ring, escaped from her 
hand, though almost at the same instant, she re- 
gained possession of it. The man who had 
been the means of her fall, instead of hurrying 
on with the crowd, had remained behind, and 
taking hold of her arm, assisted her to rise to 
her feet. 

“ Are you hurt, my little girl,” said he. 

“Not any, thank you, sir,” she replied ; and 
raising her eyes to his face, as she spoke, she 
recognized him as the same man she saw stand- 
ing at the door of the jeweller’s shop, shortly 
after her entrance. 

She, then, thought his face particularly repul- 
sive, and now, though he spoke softly, and ap- 
peared kind, she did not like his looks, and 
wished, within herself, that he would not keep so 
closely by her side, and more particularly, that 
he would let go her hand, which he kept firmly 
clasped in his, lest, as he said, she should be 
again thrown down. 

“ How far have you to go?” said he, after they 
had proceeded a short distance. 

“A good ways yet,” she replied ; and thank- 
ing him for his kindness, she told him she did 
net wish to trouble him to go any further. 

“O, it is no trouble—none at all; and if I 
leave you, and you should be thrown down 
again, you may get hart, and lose that little box 
you hold so tight in your hand. You haven’t 
told me what strect you wish to go to—is ir 

Pearl Street ?” 

“No, sir—Bleeker Street.” 

“Then we had beiter turn down this alley. 
The distance will be much shorter.” 

“Miss Harcourt told me that I must go this 
way.” 

At this moment the clock of a charch hard | 
by commenced striking seven, and recollecting | 
that Miss Harcourt told her she must be back at 
seven, OF &@ quarter past, and recalling to mind 
the threatened penalty, should she fail to be 
there at the time, she inquired of the man how 
long it would take to reach Blecker Street. 

“That,” he replied, “depends on which way 
you go.” 

“ Will it take more than a quarter of an hour, 
the way we are going now !” said she. 

He saw by the earnest way im which she made 
the inquiry, that she was anxious to arrive with- | 




















in the time she had specified, and shaped his 
answer accordingly. 

“Yes,” said he; “twice that time; but we 
can be there in less than ten minutes if we turn 
down the alley I spoke to you about.” 

She hesitated a minute, and then said 

“T believe I had better go that way, then.” 

Without giving her time to change her mind, 
he turned, still holding her by the hand, and 


soon they were hurrying through the narrow 
| alley, which Florence expected would so materi- 


ally shorten the distance. It terminated in a 
respectable looking street, but her conductor 
soon turned from this into another. Several 
more turns were made, when Florence, with a 
feeling of alarm, found they were in a dirty- 
looking street, where the buildings were mean 
and dilapidated. She thought to herself how 
strange it was, that the handseme street where 
Miss Harcourt lived, should be near such a vile, 
wretched: looking place. 

“ Are we almost there ?” she asked. 

“Yes, we shall soon be there now,” was his 
answer, and looking round to make himself sure 
that he was not observed, he unlocked the door 
of an old building, which he quickly entered, 
drawing Florence in with him. All this was 
done so suddenly and unexpectedly, that it was 
hardly realized by her, till she saw the man lock 
the door inside, and put the key in his pocket. 

“There, sit down and rest yourself,” said he, 
“and then you'll be better able to find that fine 
street, where you live.” 

“Tam not tired. Please let me go, now. 
Miss Harcourt said I must be back by a quarter 
past seven, and if 1 don’t get there at the time, 
she’ll punish me.” 

“Well, it’s more’n half past seven now, and 
as it is too late to escape the beating the fine 
lady will give you, you may as well be quiet, 
and stay here awhile longer. I've got to go 
away now, and while I’m gone, you may go in 
back here, and stay with my sister.” 

He opened a door, and pushed her into a small 
back room. 

“Now,” said he, ‘I’ll take charge of that lit- 
tle box you hold on to so tight, and if you’re 
hungry, the woman will give you something to 
eat.” 

“O, don’t take the box, sir!” said she, “for I 
mustn’t stay any longer. Miss Harcourt is go- 
ing to a party to-night, and must have the ear- 
ring to wear.” 

“There’s no hurry about her having it; and 
in my opinion, it will be safer in my keeping 
than yours. Give it to me, and save your fin- 
gers a wrenching !” 

“Tcan’t let you have it, sir—I can’t, certain. 
It is a diamond ear-ring, and is worth a hundred 
and fifty dollars. Miss Harcourt told me it 
was.” 

“That’s more than I expected ’twas worth. 
Come, no more fooling. I mean what I say. 
Give it to me.” 

This was said with a look so stern, and in a 
voice of so much anger, that Florence, not dar- 
ing to refuse any longer, gave him the box. 

“There, that’s right,” said he. ‘“ That’s be- 
havin’ like a woman. I’m sorry that necessity 
drives me to this, for your sake, for you’ve as 
pretty and innocent a looking face as I’ve seen 
this many aday. As for the lady, who's count- 
ing on dazzling some poor fool's eyes, I shall be 
glad to have her disappointed.” 

He then took the woman aside, who since their 
entrance had been busy about some household 
affair, and did not appear to pay much attention 
to them, and having interchanged a few words 
with her, so low as not to be heard by Florence, 
he left the house. When Florence found that he 
had gone, taking the costly ear-ring with him, 
unable to longer control her emotion, she burst 
into tears. < 

“Come, child, there’s no use in crying,” said 
the woman, “As soon as it is fairly dark, you 
shall go back to where you belong.” 

“TI don’t dure to go without the ear-ring. 
Wont the man bring it back by-and-by, and let 
me have it?” 

“No, child—there’s no use in deceiving you. 
You'll never sce it again—he has a use of his 
own for it.”’ 

“ What shall I do 2?” said Florence. 
go back to Miss Harcourt without it.” 

“She'll beat you, I suppose ?” 

“T don’t think she will; but I had rather she 
would than to keep me in the closet all night 
with the dead man’s bones ;” and as she spuke 
a shudder crept over her, and her eyes dilated 
with fear. 

“ Well, I’m poor, and have done things which 
I had better not have done, but I’ve more feeling 
than to do such a wicked thing as that. If you 
don’t dare to go back, you’re weleome to stay 
here. You shall fare as well as my brother and 
I do.” 

Florence reflected a while, and then said : 

“T thank you, but I mustn’t stay.” 

“ You'd rather go and be shut up in the closet 
you speak of. Well, as I told you, as soon as it 
is dark, I'll show you the way. My brother told 
me I could, if you wasn’t content to stay.” 

“As soon as you are ready, I should like to 
go,” said Florence. 

Florence had decided in her own mind not to 
return to Miss Harcourt’s, though she did not 
mention her decision to the woman. 


“T can’t 


She knew 
that Isabel Leeds lived in the same street, and 
the kindness and consideration she had manifest- 
ed towards her, made her determine to go to 
her, and beg her to let her remain at least for 
the night. She had, for a long time, been so lit- 
tle used to being treated kindly, that had not 
early moral culture taught her to shrink from 
associating with the vicious, the sympathy mani- 
fested by the woman might have tempted her to 
remain where she was. 

“ T suppose it is best that you should go,” said 
she, in answer to the wish expressed by Flor- 
ence. “Jf I bad a daughter as pretty as you 
are, f should know that this was uo place fur 
her.” 

“Do you remember ever being in this part of 
the city before?” said the woman, when it had 
got to be fairly dark. 

** Never—I've not been in the city long.” 


“Well, it’s time to go now. We must go out 





by the back door. 
door on the outside, when he went away.” 
The night was cloudy and very dark, and her 


My brother locked the other 


! 
you. 


conductor, holding her fust by the hand, led her 
through what appeared to her a labyrinth of lanes 


and alleys. The truth was, she purposely chose 
a circuitous rather than a direct way. After a 
while they entered a well-lighted street. The 
woman did not speak, but continued to pass 
rapidly on through several others. At last she 
slackened her pace, and asked Florence if she 
knew where she was. 

“In Bleeker Street, I believe,” 
answer. 


was the child's 


“Yes, and you can now find the way.” 

“think I can.” 

*Gvod night, then, and remember that, bad 
as Tam, I shouldn't have the heart to treat you 
as cruelly as the proud lady does, you live 
with.” 

Florence bid her good night in return—thank- 


ed her for showing her the way, and looking | 


back, saw her turn a corner. She then walked 
slowly along, and soon came in sight of the 
large and magnificent mansion of Mr. Harcourt. 
The sight of it inspired her with dread, and 
turning quickly back, she inquired of the first 
person she met where Mr Leeds lived. Fortu- 
nately, he knew how to direct her, and in a few 
minutes she had reached the house. Isabel 
Leeds, accompanied by an elderly gentleman, 
had just arrived from the opposite direction. 
The strong light of the lamp in front of the 
mansion fell upon Florence, and Isabel saw 
and recognized her. 

“Why have you been gone so long ?” said 
she. 

“T couldn’t come before. 
earring is gone !” 

“How did it happen? How did you lose it?” 

“T didn’t lose it—a man took it away from 
me.” 

“What man?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Come, we will go into the house. 
should be attended to at once.”” 

“ My poor child,” said Isabel, addressing the 
trembling Florence, when they had entered the 
parlor, “come aud sit down by me, and tell me 
all about what has happened.” 

Florence, whose agitation was in a measure 
soothed by the kindness of Isabel, related those 
particulars already known, in a manner so art- 
less and unhesitating, that both Isabel and the 
gentleman, present, whose name was Kingsley, 
were perfectly satisfied that what she said was 
true. 

“T must let Hester know the fate of her ear- 
ring,” said Isabel, when she had finished. “ If 
I don’t, as she is waiting for Florence to return, 
she may be too late for the party. When I part- 
ed with her, half an hour ago, she was talking of 
sending to the jeweller’s to inquire why Flor- 
ence was so long detained.” 

“ Are you going to send me?” said Florence, 
looking much alarmed. 

“No, you may remain here for the present. I 
will send her a note.” 

In a few minutes the note was written, and on 
its way to Miss Harcourt. Shortly afterwards, 
Mr. Kingsley was told that there was a gentle- 
man at the door, who wished to see him. 

“Vf a friend, invite him in,’ said Isabel, as 
Mr. Kingsley left the room. 

He soon returned, accompanied by a gentle- 
man, whom he presented to Isabel as his friend, 
Austin Lisle, just arrived from China, where he 
had been a resident for several years. The mo- 
ment Isabel had responded to his salutation, 
Florence approached him, and in much agitation, 
said : 

“Uncle Austin, I thought you were dead! 
Mr. Byles told me you were.” 

“Why, this must be my little Florence, I 
parted with three years ago! But how came 
you here? I expected you were in the country, 
Is your mother here ?” 

“ Mother is dead.” 

“Dead?” 

“Yes, sir—she died more than a year ago.” 

“ This is sad news, which I was not prepared 
to hear. Where have you been since she died ?” 

“Tn the almshouse till about six weeks ago.” 

“A daughter of Edward Lisle and Florence 
Linton been living in the almshouse! Why did 
you go there?” 

“Mr. Byles carried me there. He said that 
all the money you let mother have was gone, 
and that I must be taken care of by charity.” 

“The last letter your motuer sent me, and 
which I must have received about the time she 
died, said that she was amply provided fer, for 
at least three years tocome. This Mr. Byles, I 
suspect, is a dishonest man. He expected that 
I should remain abroad several years longer, 
which tempted him, I’m afraid, to pocket the 
money which should have been appropriated to 
your maintenance. You were friendless, and he 
imagined he should escape detection.” 

At this moment the door was unceremoniously 
opened by Hester Harcourt. Mr. Lisle sat near 
the door, with his arm encircling the waist of 
Florence, who stood at his side. 


Miss Harcouri’s 


This 


She entered 
the room in a manner so sudden and impetuous, 
that she passed on tothe centre of the apartment, 
without being aware of their presence. 

“T hope,” said she, addressing Isabel, “ that 
you didn’t expect me to be imposed upon by the 
vile falschood so cunningly fabricated by Floy 
Lisle, if you were. I never liked the child from 
the first. She pretended to be excessively deli- 
cate and sensitive, but I always thought that it 
was all mere pretence, and now I am certain it 
was. Where is the little thief? 
taken her under your protection ?” 


Have you 


Jsabel] had several times during this speech 
vainly attempted to interrupt her, and when she 
found he 


by expressive signs to make her sensible of the 


r attempts unheeded, had endeavored 


presence of a stranger; but her mind was so 
much pre-occ upied, and so disturted by passion, 
she was unable to attract her attention. 


“Have 


she repeated, with increased vehemence 


yon taken her ander your protection ’ 


said Isabel; “and 
nor, } hed 
er remain here till J 


“Florence Lisle is here,” 





previc us to my se 


made up my mind to | 





| this vats ated air f 


) the chikd’s uncle, and 


had an opportanity of a personal interview with 


Since then, she has 





natural protector, which will 
the necessity of my interference 

“Yes,” said Mr. Lisle, who rose and came 
forward, leading Florence by the hand, ‘ 


» in part, pres 


I am 
am both able and willing 
to take care of her. T have yet to learn in why 


way she has excited your anger, and for wha 


t 
tr, t 
reason you call her by such an « 
name. 


ppie 
The child of a mother so amiable and 


nous 


so exemplary as hers was, cannot be guilty of 





taking what dees not belong to her. Wail you 
have the goodness to tell me what cause you 
have to accuse her?” 

“Unele Kingsley,” said Isabel, “ you are ac- 
quainted with the cireumstances—will you be so 
kind as to explam them to Mr. Lisle ¢” 

“Certainly,” replied Mr. Kingsley; and as 
briefly as possible he made the necessary expla- 
nation. 

“T promised my friend, Mrs. Burford, to at- 
tend her party this evening,” said Mr. Lisle, 
after Mr. Kingsley had finished his narrative, 
“but Twill send an excuse, and attend to this 
affair immediately. The sooner the facts of the 
ease are made known to the detective police, the 
better.” 

“ You are right,” said Mr. Kingsley; “ and if 
you please, I will go with you.” 

When they were gone, Hester inquired of Isa- 
bel who this Mr. Lisle was. 

“He has recently arrived from China,’’ was 
her answer, ‘‘and is, I presume, the gentleman 
you expected to meet at the party this evening, 
on whom you were somewhat desirous to make 
a favorable impression.” 


“ And you knew this, and yet permitted me to 
Say what I did in his presence.” 

“Tdid my best to prevent you.” 

“T will not dispute the point—but, remember, 
that we are no longer fiicnds.” 

Without waiting for Isabel to reply, she left 
the house, and stepping into the carnage which 
was in waiting at the door, she was soon on her 
way to Mrs. Burford’s party. 

By the vigilance of the police, the man who 
robbed Florence was arresied just as he was en- 
tering the shop of a pawubroker, Whose integ- 
rity, it was suspected, was not aliogether unim- 
peachable. The diamond ear ring was found in 
the man’s possession, aud restored to its owner. 
He was found to be at the head of a gang of 
light-fingered gentry, and subsequently received 
his deserts for that and similar crimes, of which 
he was found guilty. 

It is not improbable that a few months after- 
wards, when Isabel Leeds became the bride of 
the wealthy Mr. Lisle, who was in every respect 
worthy of her esteem, that Miss Harcourt re- 
gretted having treated the friendless Florence 
with so little kindness and consideration. 

In her uncle’s house, Florsnce found a home 
in the true sense of the word, and when, at a 
suitable age, she was introduced into society, 
there were few transcended her in beauty of per- 
son, and none in moral and mental culture. 


+woe> — 


MRS. FANNY KELMBLEL 


The following little story of Mrs. Fanny Kem- 
ble, for the truth of which we ean vouch, ids 
cates a pleasing traitin the character of this ac- 
complished lady. The incident occurred very 
recently in Glasgow. We are perfectly coyns- 
zant of the facts, and thercfure there can be no 
mistake about it. dt happened that, ove even- 
ing, previous to her going tu the Ciury Hall to 
read the “ Midsummer’s Night Dream” to @ 
brilliant audience, she was attracted by a litde 
girl singing opposite her lodgings in the Star 
Hotel, Buchanan Suecet. She sent the waiter to 
bring her to her room, and questioned her as to 
her parents and mode of life. ‘Phe yirl’s story, 
and her artless replies, interested Mrs, Kembie 
so much, that she gave her moncy to pay her 
lodgings, and told her to call next morning at 
nine o'clock, and she would pet something done 
for her. The little girl came atthe hour ap- 
pointed, and Mrs. Kemble took her in a cab to 
the Relief Committee, at the Lyceum oom, 
where she was carctuliy examined by the paro- 
ebial authorities, Her settlement appearcd to 
belong to the Barony Parish; but as she hed 
slept in the City Parish the preceding night, the 
authorities of that parish were bound to take 
charge of her in the meantime. Wren this was 
settled, Mrs. Kemble was informed that the au- 
thorities would send the girl up to the city poor 
house; but Mrs. Kemble would not part with 
her until she saw her placed there herself. Ac- 
cordingly she left the Lyecum, took a cab, and 
carried her to the poor house, where she had her 
placed under the charge of Mrs. Kennedy, the 
matron, with strict orders to see her eindiy treat 
ed, and see her put into a reformatury school; 
requesting also that she would make further in- 
quiries, and if it turned ont that these were fa 
vorable, and the girl was entirely destinute, she 
would adopt her, and would send instructions to 
Mr. M’Leilan to pay whatever money might be 
deemed advisable, At Mrs. Kemble reguest, the 
matron went through several wards with her, 
particularly the sick ones; and she would have 
gone through more of the establishment, but had 
to leave for Edinburg at twelve o'clock 5 80, giv- 
ing the little girl a shilling to t uy oranges, she 
parted with her interesting for the present, and 
took her leave. These are the pluin facts of a 
story which we have pleasure in publishing, as 
furmshing the stronest proofs uf the benevo- 
lence and goodness of heart of this distinguished 
lady. — Glasgow Gast 
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TO A DOVE, 
BY R. G. DENI. 


Joyous bird of the wandering wing, 


Say. whither art thou journeying; 





Know st thou some world where the soul can rest | 


Free from the care and pain of this’ 
Some lovely spot where thou hast been, 
Which the 


Some balmy 


yes of mortals ne’er have seen? 








grove, some cool retreat, 
Which was never trod by human feet? 


We long for thy wings, to soar above 

To som world of beauty, some world of love, 
Where the soul can wander the live-long day, 
Where streams of living waters play ; 

Where wave on wave of pleasure rolls 
Beneath a fair, a cloudless sky; 

Where the heart is light the spirit free, 
Where perfect joy delights the eye. 


Then lend me thy wings, sweet bird, to-day, 
To tly from this weary world away; 

And to cool this feverish brow of mine, 

In some balmy breeze, from a fairer clime. 

For [ long like thee to be soaring high, 

Far beyond the reach of a mortal eye; 

To fuld my wings on that other shore— 

Where the weary shall rest from care evermore. 


{woe 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE DIRT-BARREL WAR. 


BY MES. M. E. ROBINSON. 


Tue Lyons and the Lambs were neighbors. 
They lived in the same block, passed dewn the 
same steps, into the same arch, to reach their 
This arrangement 
naturally brought them often into close contact, 
inasmuch as each family, by a net uncommon 
coincidence, were blessed with a son and daugh- 
ter, who were not permitted to patronize the 
front door, except on Sabbath days and other 
The most amicable relations 


respective back entrances, 


special occasions. 


had existed between the parties. The current 


friendship rippled along smoothly, through the 
united qualities of good judgment, patience 
But, unfortunately, human 
nature is not composed wholly of the element 
of love; it happens to be made up of a variety 
of material which are not warranted anger- 


proof. To make goud my assertion, I have only 
to say that Mrs. Lamb became serloum, veaca 


The source of the trouble was 
trifling ; bat everybody knows that oaks origi- 
nate in acorns, and that a single spark of fire 
has been known to do an immense deal of harm- 
Two barrels, for 


and forbearance. 


with Mrs. Lyon. 


This was the circumstance : 
the deposit of dirt, ashes, ete., were placed 
the termination of the passage, and one 


these (her own) Mrs. Lamb had found over- 


turned, and its contents scattered about. 


similar thing had happened once before ; and the 
guilt clearly traced to Edward Lyon, who con- 
fessed the misdemeanor, and was pardoned on 


condition that he abstained from the like 
future. 


Mrs. Lyon was immediately made acquainted 
She questioned the 
boy closely, but he denied any participation in 


with her son’s delinquency. 


the matter; his sister, too, professed to 
egually innocent. 
lieved them. 


Nobody, certainly. 


maid-of-all-work, 
litter. 


as she sent for her neighbor. 


tones. 
“This barrel is over again, Mrs. Lyon?” 
“So I perceive, Mrs. Lamb.” 
“ What do you think about it now ?” 


Mrs. Lamb simply disbe- 
Her own children had been two 
days out of town, and who but the young Lyons 
would be engaged in tipping over dirt-barrels ¢ 
So she turned abruptly 
away without more words, and Lydia, her 
was directed to sweep up the 
Tue affair did not terminate here, how- 
ever; the next day, the unlucky barrel was 
found inverted for the third time. Mrs. Lamb 
wus not quite so patient, and a trifle less polite, 
She felt annoyed, 
and unconsciously mude this evident in her 
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“ Jast what | told you yesterday; that it has 


been accidentally overtarned by something.” 


“By somebody, you mean,” added Mrs. 


Lamb, pointedly. 
“1 do not think so,’ 
the insinuation conveyed. 


“T can answer 


said the other, piqued at 


for 


Edward thet he knews nothing of this mischief ; 
but I will ask him, if it will be any satisfaction 
to you,” she added, stepping inside the door. 


Very soon she reappeared. 
“7 was right. 
knew him to tell a falschood. 


Edward is honest; I never 
He says he has 


not middled with your barrel, and I believe 


him,” she said, decidedly. 


“And IL do not!” replied Mrs. Lamb, quite 


as positively. 


“ Barrels do not tip over of them- 


selves, aud boys are often tempted to take refuge 
behind an untruth, to escape the effects of wrong 


doing.” 
The woman colored. All the Lyon in 
bature was roused. 
“Wrong doing! A paltry dirt-barrel! 
son tell a lie for an insignificant dirt-barrel ! 


her 


My 
Be 


good cnouzh to drop the subject, Mrs. Lamb.” 


A retort was en the lips of the latter, when 
she heard her husband’s step on the stairs. 


Closing the gate quickly, and not very gently, 


she went to meet him. 


He thought she was al- 


together in the right, and on the follewing morn- 


only a cold bow. 
Lydia, taking the part of her mistress, 
turned the enemy’s dirt barrel upside down, 


contents spread over the passage. 


| same we 
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imugining she could not do her greater service, 


ex- 


periencing a vast deal of satisfaction in seeing its 
Upon this, 
Kitty, Mrs. Lyon’s “help,” took the first con- 
venient opportanity to tilt over the other in the 
making the areh quite impassable. 
| Farther demonstrations of this nature were 


dis- 
rub- 


, on both premises, the barrels 


1g was not confined to 
ad Lambs. he juvenile 

Members of both families heard the matter de- 
3 bated ar home, caught the infection of ill tem- 
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per and bitter feelings, repeated choice ren 





“ I’m not to play with you any more; mother 
says I mustn't,” said Edward Lyon, one holiday. 

“And I’m not to play with you any more; 
mother says you are a bad boy, and she thinks 
you tell falsehoods !” retorted Lamb, junior. 

“ Mother says we must expect mischief-making 
folks will talk about us, and injure us, if they 
can; but they can’t, it they try. Come, boys, 
let’s tind somebody else to walk with,” replied 
the young Lyon. 

“ Glad you’re going! Mother says bad com- 
pany is worse than none!” And so the lads 
separated in anger, to rehearse in detail what 
each had said. 

Mrs. Lamb was usually mild, patient and for- 
bearing, and Mrs. Lyon was possessed of a no- 
ble, forgiving disposition; but it really seemed 
as though these two persons had suddenly be- 
come possessed by a spirit of retaliation. An- 
noyances, of every day occurrence, were borne 
only tobe resented. Both seemed to have for- 
goiten their self respect, bent wholly on making 
the other yield. Mrs. Lyon would not have the 
passage cleaned, because it was just as much 
Mrs. Lamb’s work as her own, and the latter 
would not permit Lydia to touch broom to it, for 
the reason that Mrs. Lyon allowed the small 
Lyons to carry in dirt and stones. So it re- 
mained unswept and unwashed, so littered with 
rubbish that it was unsafe going through it of 
an evening, both punishing themselves without 
intending it. 

The domestics carried on the siege in their 
department with a zeal worthy a better cause. 
If Lydia had just made bright and shining the 
Lambs’ parlor window panes, dirty water would 
be found spattered over them not an hour after- 
wards; if Kitty labored industriously at the 
Lyons’ sidewalk, the same kind of liquid, a lit- 
tle darker, pe:haps, unaccountably got splashed 
upon it. Milk, molasses, grease, and other ad- 
hesive substances, could at all times be discoy- 
ered on both gates leading to the yards. Ice- 
men, milk-men, bakers and market-boys, com- 
plained in vain; everybody, entering the back 
premises of the Lyons and the Lambs, could dis- 
play sticky fingers and soiled clothes. 

Two weeks went by. During that period, 
Mrs, Lyon and Mrs. Lamb had not spoken. 
tuvy wad met in the street, but each studiously 


looked a way; not even formal bows 
were interchanged. vee a. he py. Both 


believed themselves very much wrongen 


jured, though unable to tell in what the wrong 


and injury consisted. Unquestionably, the sim- 
ple act of upsetting a barrel had done Mrs. 
Lamb no harm; while the latter’s belief that a 
falsehood had been told, did not make it a fact. 
The truth was, neither was disposed to be rea- 


sonable. 
Mr. Lyon was a grocer, and Mr. Lamb kept a 


small market. In the harmonious days of the 
past, there had been a mutuality of patronage 
between the families; but soon after the com- 
mencement of the difficulties, Mrs. Lyon re- 
ceived, she believed, great cause of offence by 
the receipt of a tough sheep, instead of a tender 
lamb, which she had ordered; while, on the 
other hand, Mrs. Lamb was equally indignant 
because table salt had been sent from her neigh- 
bor’s grocery, in lieu of granulated white sugar. 
These unhappy events put an end to all reci- 
procity of trade which had previously existed. 

Together they had rented the same pew in 
church; but on the first pleasant Sunday after 
the domestic disturbance, the Lyons and the 
Lambs wended their way to different parts of the 
editice, leaving their pew entirely tenantless, to 
the utter astonishment of the people in the vicin- 
ity, who were ignorant of the cause. Mrs. 
Lamb gave a small party the same week, and 
during the entire afternoon, the young Lyons, 
assisted by their willing compeers, beat tin pans, 
banged the gate unmercifully, set a small dog to 
barking, shouted at the top of their voices, and 
deafened everybody by a continual shaking of 
castanets. The lady of the house was too proud 
ta remonstrate; she bore the infliction as best 
she could, although it was enhanced by having 
the door bell pulled violently several times when 
nobody could be discovered outside. She had 
the sympathy of her guests, however, and was 
secretly rejoiced that Mrs. Lyon’s reputation for 
good government and quietness was questioned ; 
for, although the latter did not quite approve of 
Master Edward’s petty malice, she had not the 
desire to forbid its execution, so far do recrimi- 
nating acts and feelings blind us to the right. 

The very next day, however, the irritated 
Lamb squared accounts with the Lyon. Both 
ladies were fond of attending auctions, and as 
chance would have it, met in an auction and 
commission store. Mrs. Lyon needed a small, 
cheap table, and as one was put up at the mo- 
ment she entered, she bid upon it. Mrs. Lamb 
outbid her, when the former added a figure. 
Seeing she wasin earnest, her opponent in- 
creased her bid, and the table, worth perhaps a 
dollar, was knocked down to the excited Mrs. 
Lyon at precisely three and a half. The victo- 
rious Lamb (victorious, because she had obliged 
her rival to pay three times the value of the ar- 
ticle) retired amid the significant smiles and 
trank remarks of the bystanders. 
Master Edward his freaks of the previous day. 

“ [ declare, this is unbearable!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Lyon, after she had related her adventure. 
“She bid just to oppose me.”” 

“Why didn’t you stop bidding then?” in- 
quired Mr. Lyon. 

* Because 1 wouldn't give up toher, notI! I 
should rather have paid five dollars, than al 
But I am tired of 
It is doing the children no good, 


She forgave 


lowed her to have the table. 
this quarrel. 
and 1 am sensible thaz my own disposition is not 
improved. 

Mr. Lyon grew reflective. 


Let us sell out and move away.” 

The subject was 
worthy consideration. The result was, a large 
upon it, appeared 


at the corner of his house. To his supreme 


placard with ‘ For Sale” 





ur 


amazement, Edward ce: 





e in with the informa- 
tion that an exactly similar advertisement was 
posted on his neighbor’s premises ; thus proving 


| 
company. Both parties had plenty of ap 


cants, who, unfortun shown about the 





ely, were 
respective establishments by Lydia and Nitty, 
who greatly commended the dwellings of thei 


master and mistress, throwing out suudry dark 





insinuations coucerning the adjoining te 


begetting in the minds of the listeners suspicion 


ement, 


| and distrust of both, and preventing the very 
| object the owners:had in view. 

| Matters continued in this state for some days, 
| leading to no satisfactory results, although oc- 
| Casioning considerable trouble and annoyance, 
| for many people look at houses who never in- 
tend to buy them. 


resolutely determined to leave the neighborhood, 
resorted to another expedient. 
| words, “To Let,” appeared in Mrs. Lamb's 
front window, and, going into the street shortly 
after to see how it looked, she discovered an an- 
nunciation of an identical nature in one of Mrs. 
Lyon’s side-lights. She observed, also, that the 
people opposite seemed to be much amused at 
something or other, which fact hastened her in- 
gress, and was sugyestive of a humiliating train 
of retlections. 

They were more successful in letting than 
selling. Not sure that his neighbor would 
move, Mr. Lamb secured a tenant, and took a 
house in another part of the city. Moved and 
settled, he comforted himself with the thought 
that his dirt-barrel would remain undisturbed 
and unpleasant bickerings cease. Early the first 
Monday morning, he was startled by hearing 
the voice of Lydia raised to an angry key. 
Looking from his chamber window, he saw the 
latter upon the shed, putting up the clothes-line, 
and her old enemy, Kitty, engaged in a like 
manner upon the adjoining shed, employing 
their tongues, meantime, in bitter invectives. 
The good market man was astounded! The 
fact was, the Lyons had removed to the next 
street, which ran parallel with theirs, bringing 
their yards in juxtaposition; so that, by an ad- 
verse coincidence, they were as badly situated as 
before. 

How unfortunate! If he had only remained 
where he was, he would surely have escaped the 
present dilemma. To think of moving again, 
was outof the question, as he had taken a two 
years’ lease of his present tenement. The 
thread of the quarrel was taken up precisely 
where it had been interrupted. All the former 
arts and devices were employed, in conjunction 
with additional ingenuity, to produce reciprocal 
unhappiness. 





upon the sheds anc in peed, the war vigorously 


aged, evidently not forbidden by their pareit’: 
Things grew trom bad to worse. Every day de- 
veloped some new item of ill will. 

It is obvious that the Lyons and the Lambs 
never will lie down together in peace. And all 
this unchristian, unneighborly animosity origi- 
nated in a paltry cause—the upsetting of a dirt- 
barrel, which was probably overturned by a 
hungry caoine in search of a bone, and which, 
unhappily, proved a bone of contention. 
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MRS. PARLINGTON, 


“ How do you like the singing of the Pynes ?” 
we asked of Mrs. Partington, us we saw her 
looking intently at the charming Cinderella 
through one of Bigelow Brothers’ most power- 
ful lorgnettes. She did not speak immediately. 
‘The song of the sky lark had carried the audi- 
ence as high as “ heaven’s gate,” and lefe it 
there listening at the key-hole, as if the notes of 
the warbler were sounding within its walls. 
Mrs. Partington spoke: ‘Some like to hear 
them best,” said she, “in the summer time, 
when the wind is blowing through them.” Her 
mind was in Beanville, and a grove of white 
pine, that had formed part of the Partington 
possession, still waved in her fancy. “ Miss 
Pyne, we meant, mem,” said we, blandly. 
““Ah, yes,” replied she, “well, if the sweet 
syrups of heaven should hear her, they’d ask to 
be sent to school fur another quarter before 
they’d sing agin. But how strange it is that, 
with all their faculty for talking, they should 
sing all they have got to say, as the man did in 
that queer story Paul used to tell of a stuttering 
tishing-schooner in a man overboard, singing 








* Old Uncle Barnabas 
Halt 4 mile astern of us,’ 


because he couldn’t talk it. I s’pose it is the 
force of habit, and habit is secondary nature.” 
She paused as the splendid transforming scene 
opened to her view, and Ike was lost in wonder 
as to where the little coachmern came from, and 
thinking how he would like to get hold of them 
aud tind out, by sticking a pin in them, if they 
really were lizards.—Louston Post. 
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PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 
By the Solomon in Ordinary to the British Nation. 


Other persons were born about the same time 
as thyself, and have been growing up ever since, 
as wellas thou. Therefore, be not proud. 

The girl who is destined to be thy wife, al- 
though now unknown to thee, is sure to be liv- 
ing somewhere or other. Hope, therefore, that 
she is quite well, and otherwise think politely 
about her. 

A traveller, journeying wisely, may learn 
much. Yet much may also be learned by him 
who stays at home. 

An insane person may lie to thee, and yet be 
innocent, and thou mayest lie to him, and be 
praiseworthy. Now all persons are somewhat 
| insane, but do thou beware of lying as a general 
rule. 

By a conceit, a certain red fly hath been 
called a ladybird, and bidden to fly away home. 
The counsel is good, even to her who is neither 

bird nor fly. There is no place like home. 
| He who always holds his tongue will one day 
have nothing else to hold. Yet it is not good to 

be over garrulous. 
| The weather-cock, working easily, can tell 
thee the way of the wind, but if the weather- 
' cock sticks, the course of the wind will not be 
intluencet thereby. Remember this. 

If thy heart is in the highlands, it is not here. 

| Solomon knew several things, allowing for 








hisage, but I could teach him a few others.— 


Punch. 
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AN ANCIENT NOVEL, 


Many of the Chinese novels are very ancient. 
Some of those read in the shops in Sacramento 
street to-day were written a thousand years ago 
One of them is the “ Sam-kwok-chi,” composed 
in the days of the emperor Constantine, about 
three centuries after Christ. But it appears we 
are to have some older sull. Itis said that Os- 
borne, the Egyptian scholar, has published, or is 
publishing, a novel found in the tomb of an 
Egyptian, supposed to be by a scribe atrac hed to 





conclusively that each was tired of the other's ! the court of the Pharaohs.—Sun Fiancisco Herald 





Phe Lyons and the Lambs | 
| marveiled that nothing came of their efforts, but | 
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LINES IN MEMORY OF M. D. 


BY Jamie MILLIGAN 
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Of her spring-time was over; 
Tiow speechless their woe, 
Friend, parent and lover 
Que moment they greet her 
With laughter aod gladness 
The next—every feature 


Is marble with sadness! 


The home she made dear 
With the glory about her, 
Is silent and drear 
As « desert, without her 
Gone, gone-- but we know 


She in barter hath given 


Her spring-time below, 

For a life-timeio heaven! 

oo " =o — 
ANECDOTE OF GEN, PUTNAM, 

Among the worthies who figured during the 
era of the American Revolution, perhaps there 
were none possessing more originatity ot charac- 
ter than Gen. Putnam, who was eccentric and 
fearless, blunt in his manners, the daring soldier, 
without the polish of a gentleman. He might 
well be called the Marion of the north, though 
he disliked disguise, probably from the fact of 
his lisping, which was very apt to overthrow 
any trickery he might have in view. 

At the time a stronghold, called Horse Neck, 
some miles from New York, was in possession of 
the British, Putnam, with a few sturdy patriots, 
was lurking in its vicinity, bent on driving them 
from the place. Tired of lying in ambush, the 
men became impatient, and importuned the 
general with questions as to when they were 
going to have a "bout with the foe. One morn- 
ing, he made a speech something to the follow- 
ing effect, which convinced them that something 
was in the wind: ‘ Fellers, you’ve been idle too 
long, and so have I. I’m going down to Bush’s, 
at Horse Neck, with an ox team and a loud of 
corn. If I should come back, I will let yop 
know the particulars. If I should not, let them 
have it, by hokey!” 

He shortly after mounted his ox-cart, dressed 
as one of the commonest order of Yankee farm- 
ers, and was soon at Bush’s tavern, which was in 
possession of the British troops. No sooner did 
the officers espy him, than they began to ques- 
tion as to his whereabout, and finding him a 
complete simple, as they thought, they began to 
quiz him and threatened to seize the corn and 
fodder. 

“ How much do you ask for your whole con- 
cern?” asked they. 

“For mercy’s sake, gentlemen,” replied the 
mock clodhopper, with the most deplorable look 
of entreaty, “‘only let me off, and you shall 
have my hull team and Joad for nothing ; and, if 
that wont dew, I'll give you my word I'll return 
to-morrow, and pay you heartily for your kind- 
ness and condescension.” 

“Well,” said they, ‘we'll take you at your 
word ; leave the team and provender with us, 
pearance. —* reonire any bail for your ap- 

Putnam gave up the team, anu o..~ 
about for an hour or so, gaining all the informa- 
tion he wished. He then returned to his men 
and told them of the foe and his plan of attack. 

The morning came, and with it sallied out the 
gallant band. ‘The British were handied with 
rough hands, and when they surrendered to 
Gen. Putnam, the clodhopper, he sarcastically 
replied: ‘‘ Gentlemen, I have kept my word. I 
told you 1 would call and pay you for your 
kindness and condescension !’—/tevolutionary 
Incidents. 
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A FEMALE SPY. 


A rather strange adventure recently occurred 
outside Sebastopol. A young Russian woman 
was for some days seen walking about the Rus- 
sian trenches—and sometimes at night also, 
with alantern. It was thought, as she was very 
tall, and of majestic appearance, that she was a 
man in disguise, and the general in chief or- 
dered that she should be caretully watched. At 
six o’clock, on one morning, she again appeared 
opposite our lines, and examined them with 
great attention; she carried a note-book and 
pencil in her hand, and seemed to inscribe in it 
the result of her observations. Findiug, after a 
while, that she was perceived, she hurried to- 
wards a species of ravine at the extremity of 
the French trenches. ‘Two Zouaves were sent 
in pursuit of her, and succeeded in capturing 
her. Being foand to be really a woman, she was 
taken before General Canrobert, and questioned. 
She said that she had made observauons of the 
French positions fur the good of her country, 
and to avenge the death of her husband, Boninott 
by name, who was killed at the battle of the 
Alma. Her note-book was found to contain 
several details relative to the situation of our 
batteries, and the number of guns in them; she 
had also in her pockets a double-barrelled pistol, 
and a letter addressed to Prince Menschikott. 
She was placed in confinement, under the sur- 
veillance of two sentinels, and it has been de- 
termined that she shall be sent to Malta.—Lon- 
don News. 
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NAPOLEON IL 


Napoleon was fir from being a handsome 
child. lis head was too large fur his body, and 
his features were in no way very agreeable. His 
appearance, as is well known, underwent, sub- 
sequently, @ great improvement. “ What was 
particularly pleasing about him,” says Madame 
d’Abrantes, “ when he became a young man, Was 
the expression he infused into his countenance 
in his moments of kindness. His smile was cap- 
tivating; but,” she continues, “the forehead 
which was to be encircled by the crowns of the 
world—the hands, of which the most coquettish 
woman would have been vain, whose soft and 
white skin covered muscles of steel and bones of 
adamant, were never remarked in the child, and 
were scarcely discernible in the suripling,”’ Sa- 
vary used to say to me, with truth, “ that of all 
the children of Signora Laetitia, the Emperor 
was the one who gave the least expectation of 
ever attaining to extraordinary fortune.’’—Lam- 
aries. 








oor 
ANECDOTE OF A DOG, 


The following proof of canine intelligence and 
temper is related in a Freach paper: ‘Count 
de N , living a short distance from Lisle, 
possesses a Newtoundland dog, formerly eatled 
Castor, but, within the last year, Menschikolf 
A short time ago, the Count left his palace to 
proceed to Lisle, to carry to the Receiver Gen- 
eral’s office a parcel, containing notes and other 
} securities to tic amount of forty thousand francs 
When starting, Menschikoff appeared resolved 
to accompany his Master, who Was at jast 
obliged to beat him back with his cane. When 
| the Count arrived at Lisle, he found that he 
| had lost his parcel. Much alarmed, he proceeded 
to search for it on the road by which he had 
come. The distance, stood Men- 
| schikoff, genily s tail, but notda 
! to advance, from his reminiscence of the Cour 


















| cane. In his mouth was the pre 
which he had picked up, and was faithta 


carrying to his master.” 
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Giving to a grateful man is patting money 
out to usury. 
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| gallery that would have been @ treasure to a 
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‘THE IMMORTAL SHALES. 


whose nar has escaped us. save Ian 


trons and fers voice reminded as of the tur tal 


Shales We never hear this name mentioned 
without bursting Inte an i stitary x 
Boston is fond of kes, but this was ¢ wf 


the verv richest ever concocted in that city 
Shales was a half witted, ungainly cab, with a 








tolerably good memory tor Che acquisition of his 
“parts,” and he was persuaded by sume ways to 
oupon the stave. Tchabod Crane was a Count 
1)'Orsay in comparison with his figare. His 
legs were long and crooked, his gait cadescr/s 


«; be had a retreating forehead and chi 
the most mea 
saW,on the sty 





> and 
Histre eyes We cover 
He was the burt of 
Boston for nearly two weeks, filling the Tremont 
Theatre, by his personation of the crook-ba ked 
* Richard the Third,” to repletion, night after 
night. Never was such obstreperous laughter 
and applause heard within its walls! There 
was a wreath thrown to him one night from the 





yxreen grocer 





It was made upon a hay band, 
wound round a stiff hoop, about three feet in di 
ameter, and was composed of large cabhages, 
white and red, long parsnips, carrets, tarnips, 
mammoth potatoes, and red peppers—all very 
handsomely contrasted. If the wreath had hit 
him, it would have crushed him to the stage! 
We saw it afterwards, when the great actor came 
to fulfil a New York engagement, in the office of 
the Astor House : and it was a most eflective ad- 
vertisement forhim. Before coming hither, he 
took “a Benetit” in Boston. The house was 
crowded in every part. A “service of plate” 
(made of sheetiron) was to be presented to him, 
after the performances, by a committee, of 
which Colonel Greene, of the ‘ Boston Morn- 
ing Post,” was chairman, and who was to make 
the presentation in the uniform of an old conti- 
nentaller; but he backed out, and a substitute 
was obtained. Shales stood in the middle of the 
stage, not far from the foot lights, holding at 
arms’-length the “massive service,” bowing, 
and trying to /ook his gratitude, when down 
from above came five or six paper-bays, full of 
flour, which coyered him all over, leaving him 
‘Cas white as a miller!’ But there he stood, 
bowing until the curtain fell. One terribly 
stormy night in March, we walked a mile to 
hear Shales play Richard, at the National The- 
atre. Such a performance! Pen cannot depict 
it! His stage-walk '—who that ever saw it can 
ever forget it? Such gestures, such solemn ges- 
tures, of limbs and fea:ures, except in a monkey, 
we vever saw before. He was encored in the 
death fight with Richmond six times, until tired 
nature could hold out no longer. He was killed 
in a different position every time, and “ diced all 
over the stage! What a death-gurgle was his! 
QO, it was toorich! We laughed until we were 
too hoarse to make laughter vocal; and one old 
theatre goer and good theatrical critic, inthe pit, 
who was nearer to the “workings” of that 
matchless face, actually fell from his seat, jv’ 

spasin of cachinnation. “Immortal |S) pight 


' 
“Yes, indeed :? we would <j. ene. 
en coo nis comical tragedy, than any live com 


dian we ever saw, exe: pt “poor Powen OF 

Harry Placide. He was literally “ himset alone 

—the Shales !—Au leerbocker. 
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“an AND WOMAN, 


T should not say, from my experience of my 
own sex, thata woman’s nature is flexthle and 
impressible, though her feelings are. 1 know 
very few instances of a very inferior man raling 
the mind of a superior woman ; whereas I know 
twenty—tifty—of a very inferior woman ruling ¢ 
superior man. If he love her, the chances are 
that she will in the end weaken and demoralize 
him. Ifa superior woman marry a vulgar or in- 
ferior man, he mukes her miserable, but he seldom 
governs her mind, or vulgarizes her nature, and 
if there be love on his side, the chances are that 
in the end she will elevate and retine him. The 
most dangerous man te a woman is aman of 
high intellectual endowments morally perverted ; 
for in a woman’s nature there is such a necessity 
to approve where she admires, and to believe 
where she loves—a devotion compounded of 
love and faith is so much a part of her being— 
that while the instincts remain true and the feel- 
ings uncorrupted, the conscience and the will 
may both be led far astray. ‘Thus fell “our gen- 
eral mother’’—type of her sex—overpowered 
rather than deceived, by the colossal intelleet— 
half serpent, half angelic.— Mrs. Jameson. 
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LOVE'S SECRET SORROW. | 


BY FINLEY JOHNSON. 


I do not seek thy lonely grave, 
To scatter roses there ; 
Thongh they fit emblems are of thee, 
Most beautiful and fair. | 
Bat when the night winds wildly rave, | 
I seek thy narrow bed; | 
Anil wich myself in bitterness, 
To be as thon art—dead. 


{Written for The Flag of our Union | 
| 
} 


As steals the wounded heart m some 
Dark, lonesome shales to die, 

That none may gaze upon his wounds, 
With careless, curious eye: 

So eevk L out thy lonely grave, | 

That not one soul shall see 


The bitter tears of agony 
I shed, dear oue, for thee. 


I will not seek thy seulptured tomb, 
In the broad glare of day ; 

That idle ones may mark the grief 
That makes my soul its prey. 

But in the solemn, sombre night, 

; T'll bend before thy shrine; 

And while I pray, devoutly wieh 
Thy fate was also mine. 
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A LEGEND OF THE OJIBWAYS. 


Many years ago, there lived a great hunter, 
named, Ish-pau-be-kau, or the “High Rock ;” he 
grew so expert in all the kinds of hunting, that 
he would start out in the morning from his lodge, 
Ai without any weapon but his knife, and he never 
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The old men spoke of the white bear, of his 
great sagacity and cunning, of his prodigious 
strength, and of his knowledge of the past and 
the future. The Ojibways believe that the white 
bear, as well as many other animals, is not only 
intimately acquainted with passing events, but- 
also possesses a knowledge of the past, and a 
prophetical insight into the fature. 

Ish-pau-be-kau came into the lodge, and al- 
though yet a very young man, his great reputa- 
tion asa brave and a hunter, entitled him to en- 

*tato conversation with the old men; while it 


Ww 
tate: ary of other young men of the same 
AGC to hear the «.— + Ae eho send. and be silent. 


Is pau be kau snecred at the tales which the 
old men told of the white hear, He had met 
single-handed, all the wild boagts that roamed 
over the plains ane through the groves ~~~ 
country, and bad invariably eax vit The con- 
queror; bus the white beat he had yet never 


seen; fear was & Stranger to his heart, and con- 
stantsuecess had made him vain; therefore, he 
laughed at the old men’s stories ; and said that 
he hoped he might some day inect a white bear, 
alone, on the prairie; and though he might have 
no weapon with him but his knife, yet he would 
bring home the hide of the bear to place upon 
his bed, and his flesh to make a great feast for 
the tribe. Then an old gray-haired chief, whose 
name was Q-zah-wush-kwah-no-kavut, or the 
“ Blue Cloud,” spoke thus to Ish-pau-be-kau : 

“My son, be careful what words you speak, 
the spirits of the recks and trees, who know all 
| that we do, and hear all that we say, will carry 
your words to the white bear; the white bear 
cannot be insulted with impunity ; and you may 
pay the penalty of your idle words with your 
life. Take my advice, my son, to-morrow morn- 
ing, when you rise, blacken your face with char- 
coal, eat nothing until the sun disappear in the 
west, and sing to the spirits of the rocks and the 
Fi trees, that they may forget your words, and so 
: shall the white bear not hear them—do this, my 
son, or evil may happen to you.” 

But [sh-pau be-kau would not blacken his face 
nor fast; neither would he retract his words, but 
insisted that he was able to cope, single-handed, 
armed with no weapon but his trusty knife, with 
the largest white bear that ever roamed in their 
hunting grounds. 

Many days passed by, and the chiefs determined 
to have a great medicine dance, before starting 
off for the annual hunt. 

All the young men were busy making orna- 
ments to decorate their persons for the great 
medicine-dance. 

Ish-pau-be kau said, “I will go and catch a 
gray eagle, and make myself a head-dress with 
his feathers.” 

Ish-pau be-kau first directed his steps towards 
a tamarack swamp, where thousands of white 
rabbits might be seen frisking about at all hours 
of the day. Peelifg some strips of linden bark, 
1th) he soon manufactured a snare, and setting it in 
V) i his own ingenious manner, he captured a large 

¢ rabbit alive in a very short time. Tying the 

} rabbit to his belt, he left the swamp, and turned 
his steps across the wide prairie, toward a high 
rock where the eagles built their nests. 

This was the same rock from which he derived 
his name, in consequence of its being the scene 
of some distinguished exploit of his youth. 

And now he began his preparation for catch- 
ing the gray eagle. With his knife, he com- 
menced digging up the soft sand of the prairie, 
and throwing it out with his hands; he worked 
until he had completed a trench about eighteen 
inches in depth, and of length and breadth snf- 
ficient to allow him to lie down in it, at full 
length. He now collected a quantity of grass, 
and then lying down on his back in the trench | 
ut} he had dug, he proceeded to cover himself com- 

i) pletely with the grass; in this he succeeded so 
ati! well, that at the distance of a few paces, no per- | 
son could have been aware of his presence. He | 
now untied the rabbit from his belt, and firmly 
grasping one of its hind legs with his left hand, | 
he exposed it to sight on the prairie. The hun- 
ter knew by experience, that the struggles of the 
rabbit to escape would soon attract the atten- | 
tion of the eagles, and he intended, when the | 
royal bird would swoop on his prey, to grapple 
with him boldly, and, though the bird might | 
prove a powerful adversary, he had no doubts of | 
the ultimate result of the battle. 


1 ae failed, upon his return, to bring with him plenty 
i} i| If of meat for his family. 

4 | iW l} One evening a number of old warriors and 
{! j 4 Hit young braves were sitting round the fire; the 
{ad | i old men were telling tales of their youthfal days, 
| | Wt | and the young were listening with respectful 
I} i attention. 
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Suddenly the rabbit is struck, whirling into the 
air, and the astonished hunter removing his eyes 
from the eagles on the top of the cliff, into his 
own more immediate vicinity, beholds standing 
over him an immense white bear, apparently 
contemplating with great curiosity the exposed 
hand of the hunter, which grasped the bleeding 
leg of the unfortunate rabbit. 

Ish-pau-be-kan instinctively closed his eyes, and 
feigned the death, which he had reason to be- 
lieve would soon be his portion. Meanwhile, 
the bear was making further researches ; he soon 
removed all the grass with which Ish-pan-be-kau 
had covered himself, and obtained a full view of 
the body, which lay before him in its shallow 
grave, apparently as devoid of all life or motion, 
as though it had been buried there for many days 


vast. 
To satisfy his doubts the bear placed one of 


his huge paws under the hunter’s body, and toss- 
ed him out of the trench, with as much ease as 
he had struck the rabbit from the hunter’s hand. 
Ish-pau-be kau lay in the same position in which 


he fell; he never moved a muscle, and whilst | 


the bear was smelling his mouth and nostrils, to 
ascertain whether or not he was breathing, and 
was tossing him about from side to side, he 
counterfeited death so perfectly, that he beheld 
before him nothing but a lifeless carease. 

Nevertheless, he had still some doubts remain- 
ing ; and walking off some thirty or forty paces, 
he concealed himself behind a group of the large 
gopher hills, which are so common on the west- 
ern prairies. From this position he would re- 
connoitre every few moments the body of the 
Indian, which still lay in the same posture in 
which it had fallen last, as motionless as though 
life had been extinct for a century. Ish pau- 
be-kau, had, however, raised his eye-lids suffi- 
Seiently to enable him to observe the motions of 
the bear; he could see the head of the bear ap- 
pearing at short intervals, from behind the gopher 
hill, and after taking a slight observation, it 
would be again withdrawn. 

He observed also that the intervals between 
these motions of the bear’s head gradually in- 
creased in length, and once, when at least fifteen 
minutes had elapsed without the bear’s head re- 
appearing, Ish-pau-be-kau determined to effect 
achange in the relative positions of the bear 

and himself. 

Again the bear looked out from behind the 
gopher hill, and again withdrew his head; 
scarcely was this motion performed before Ish- 
pau-be-kau was on his feet, and flying with the 
flectness of a rein-deer across the prairie toward 
the tamarack swamp. It might have been g half 
hour before thee a reiv bounds brought him to 
the spot where he had last seen the body. Here, 
taking the track of Ish-pau-be-kau he was soon in 
full pursuit, and when the hunter entered the 
tamarack swamp, the bear was close at his heels. 
Ish-pau be-kau had just reached the topmost 
branches of a large tamarack tree, when the bear 
took up his position at its roots. Unlike his 
black brethren, the white bear is no climber, and 
Ish-pau-be-kau was now beyond his reach; but 
determined not to be cheated of his prey, he im- 
mediately commenced digging and gnawing the 
roots of the tree. A short time sufficed to bring 
down the tree with a crash, but the disappointed 
bear perceived with chagrin that Ish-pau-be-kau 
had caught the limb of another tree, and was 
still beyond his reach; and so closely grew the 
tamaracks, that if the bear felled the one the In- 
dian now occupied, it was certain in falling to 
carry him straight into the branches of another. 

The bear now resumed his old tactics; walk- 
ing some distance from the occupied tree, he 
laid down in a place concealed from the view of 
the Indian, and where, by poking out his head 
from time to time, he could observe all that was 
going on in the tree. 

Ish-pau-be-kau now commenced constructing, 
from the small branches of the tamarack, an 
image as much like his own form as possible; 
and with the assistance of his belt, breech-cloth, 
leggings, and head-dress, he soon had a figure 
that at a distance would closely resemble a man. 
Waiting his opportunity, when the bear had 
taken an observation, and had again withdrawn 
his head, Ish-pau-be-kau fixed the image in his 
place, and gliding swiftly down the tree, again 
trusted in his speed to save his life. 

Unfortunately the very means he had taken to 
secure his escape became the cause ef speedier 
pursuit by the bear. A slight gust of wind 
shook the image from its position, and down it 
came to the ground; instantly the bear had it in 
his grasp, and detecting the cheat, hastened to 
the fuot of the tree, took Ish-pau be-kau’s trail, 
and was away in pursuit of the fugitive, who 
was scarcely a half mile in advance. 

Ish-pau-be-kau’s course brought him to the 
shore of a small lake, in the centre of the tama- 
rack swamp; he reached the shore at a point 
where he had once found and taken a bee-tree; 
and a piece of the large hollow trunk, about 
twelve feet long, was still lying where he had 
leftit; into this he had just time enough to crawl 
when his pursuer reached the spot. 

The aperture through the centre of the log, 
though large enough to admit a man, would not 
so much as let in the head of a white bear; so 
Bruin, after rolling the log over several times, 
without effecting anything, exerting his prodi- 
gious strength, grasped it round the centre, and 
waded with it into the lake. Running one end 

of the log as far beneath the surface as he was 
able to force it, he looked up at the other end, 
and there were the head and shoulders of Ish- 


| lodge of the village; in, through the front en- 


one end of the log, and to his great astonish- 
ment found it empty, whilst far out in the centre 


of the lake, he soon after discovered Ish-pau-be- | 


kau, apparently as much in his element as a 
young duck. At swimming, both on and be- 
neath the surface of the water, Ish-pau-be-kau 


had not his equal in the tribe; so, when the bear | 
had sunk the log, it was just’ as natural and as | was an altered man. When the old men told 


easy for the Indian to swim otf, beneath the sur- 
face, as it would be for a fish to do so under the 
same circumstances. 

The bear now abandoned the log and swam 
off in pursuit. Ish-pau-be kau would permit 
him to approach almost near enough to reach 


| 


oe ‘ : | 
him, and then diving, wowd invariably re-ap- 


pear in precisely the opposite direction from 
that in which the bear would be waiting for him. 

The bear at length growing tired of the fruit- 
| less chase, went on shore, to plan some fresh stra- 
| tagem, and employ some other means for getting 
Ish-pau-be-kau in his clutches. 

In walking along the shore, Bruin discovered 
when he came to the outlet, that the lake was 
in fact a beaver dam, and it immediately occur- 
red to him that if he should break the dam, and 
drain the lake, Ish-pau-be-kau, who was still 
swimming about, quite at his ease, must inevi- 
tably fall into his power. So to work he went, 
tearing away the sticks and brush which the in- 
dustrious beavers had laid up with so much care. 
When he had broken a small aperture in the 
dam, the water soon began to assist his efforts, 
and the flood, small and feeble at first, was soon 
rushing down the stream a_ perfect torrent, 
sweeping everything before it in its headlong 
course. 

Ish-pau-be-kau was very soon made aware of 
what was transpiring, by the motion of the water, 
and as quickly determined on the course that 
was best for him to pursue. He dived deep be- 
low the surface of the lake, and, guided by the 
swift current, passed out into the swollen stream, 
almost under the nose of the bear, who, perched 
upon a fallen tree, which formed one of the 
abutments of the dam, was intently watching the 
decreasing waters in the centre of the lake. 


Long before the waters had all run out of the 
lake, Ish-pau-be-kau was borne by the flood sev- 
eral miles down the stream; and as soon as he 
reached the spot where the stream, leaving the 
tamarack swamp, flows out into the prairie, he 
left its channel and started to fly, rather than 
run, across the wide prairie that spread out be- 
tween himself and the village of his tribe. 


When he had accomplished ghapi red’ “to look 


$9RC%uiYShoulder, at the very moment when his 
indefatigable enemy, who had followed down the 
stream until he had found his track, was leaving 
the swamp and entering the border of the 
prairie. 

And now Ish-pau-be-kau felt that he was 
truly running a race for life. Although to reach 
the village, he had but half the distance to ac- 
complish, which must be traversed by the bear, 
yet he knew that the speed of the bear was, at 
the very least, double that of his own. Onward 
he sped, straining every nerve and muscle, to 
its utmost power of endurance, never daring 
again to glance behind. Soon thewelcome sight 
of the village meets his eye and he shouts hoarse- 
ly for assistance as he runs. Fortunately his 
cry attracts the attention of some loiterers about 
the lodges, and while they recognize, they can 
see, at the same time, the fearful proximity of 
the bear. The alarmed village now pours out, 
en masse, to rescue—seizing such weapons as 
they could snatch up, in the hurry and confu- 
sion of the moment. Some have guns, some 
bows and arrows, whilst others are armed with 
spears, knives, or war clubs, and away rushes 
the excited crowd to do battle with the bear. 





And now ensues a most exciting scene ; hope 
lends fresh vigor to Ish pau-be-kau and his efforts 
are almost superhuman. Now he reaches the 
foremost of his friends, who separate on either 
side to allow him to pass between them and the 
next moment their bullets penetrate the shaggy 
hide of the bear. The race for life continues ; 
the savages are now strung along in two lines, 
leading direct to the lodges ; down, through the 
centre, Ish-pau-be-kau holds his way, and the 
bear, now as much excited as the man, almost 
reaching him at every bound, looks neither to 
the right nor left, and seems totally unconscious 
of the presence of a human being, with the single 
exception of the one he so obstinately pursues. 
Yet now, every bound the bear makes, a bullet 
or an arrow enters his body; if a spear is thrust 
deep into his side, it checks not his course in the 
least; the blade is snapped off from the handle 
and left quivering in the wound. Now,a young 
brave, anxious for distinction, throws himself 
full inthe path of the bear, and buries his knife 
to the hilt in the chest; had he succeeded in 
diverting the attention of the bear from Ish-pau- 
be-kau to himself, that exploit would have been 
his last, but the eyes of the bear, now glaring 
with rage and pain, never swerved from the 
flying figure before him. 

They have now run the full length of the 
gauntlet and Ish-pau-be-kau reaches the first 


trance, he dashes—straight over the blazing fire 
which is built in the centre—and out again, be- 
hind, into the open air; and he knows by the 
crash of the falling poles and mats, as the slight 
fabric is hurled to the earth, that the bear is still 
on his track. Another lodge is reached, but Ish- 
pau-be-kau dare not stop. Straight through he 





pau be kau exposed to sight; instantly revers- 
ing the log, he immersed the other end, and 
looking up again, out popped the feet of the In- | 
dian, who, though unable to turn round, had 
climbed up feet foremost from under the water | 
until he reached the air. The bear probably | 
found something amusing in this manceuvre, for | 
he repeated it many times, until at last growing | 
tired of the sport, and finding that he could not | 
dislodge Ish-pau-be-kau in that manner, he laid ! 
| 


the log down on the water, and getting on the top 
of it, his immense weight sunk it far beneath the | 
surface. After keeping it in this position long | 
enough to drown a pearl-diver, had one been in | 
Ish-pau-be-kau’s place, the bear took a look into | 








rushes, in at one entrance, and out at the other; | 
and the next moment, it is also prostrated to the | 
earth by the huge beast that so faithfully follows | 
his track. The third lodge is reached by Ish- 
pau-be-kau, it is one of the largest in the village, 
and it is hisown. Ish-pau-be-kau stumbles as 
he enters, he staggers across the lodge, again 
reaches the open air, and falls; a stream of 
blood gushes from his mouth and nostrils and 
insensibility prevents any further attempt to es- 





cape from his determined foe. 

But loss of blood, and the mortal wounds he | 
had received, were beginning to do their work | 
on the bear; he entered Ish-pan-he-kau’s lodge 


; : : fluent, easy, or even graceful, a person may ap- 
ust as its owner sank insensible } Pe | » Casy, en gt oP 3 
; ; sensible on the: other | pear, for a short time, you will find him or her 


side. A heavy blow from a war club dealt by | 
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the hand of Ish-pau-be-kau’s intrepid squaw, de 
prived him of the little vitality remaining, and 
there lay the huge carcass in the centre of Ish- | — In the reign of George IL, the see of York 
pau-be-kau’s lodge, an object of astonishment | falling vacant, his majesty, being at a loss for a 
fit person to appoint to the exalted station, asked 

| the opinion of the Rev. Dr. Mountain, whe had 
Ish-pau-be-kau, who had burst a blood vessel, | raised himself, by his remarkably facetious tem 
was sick for many days; when he recovered he er, from being the son of a begyar to the see of 
: Trarham The doctor wittily replied —  Hacdst 

thou faith as a grain of mustard seed, 


; wouldst say to this mountain,” at the same 
reverence and attention; and alihough he met @ | Jaying his hand upon his breast, “be thi 


Jesters Picnic. 





and wonder to the congregated village. 





‘ 5 , ; ‘ . thon 
tales of their experience in life, he listened with 





white bear alone on the prairie with no weapon moved, and cast into the sea (see)."” His majesty 
° - || rhe . y sonfe he 
but his knife, and had brought home both his oe, merge tc Ne ai the 
. . . referment ©) e ceno octor. 
hide and his meat to his lodge, yet he was never P 
| 


known to boast of the exploit. “Mr Skeesies, you say you were held to bail 
Reader, the legend is ended. Ican vouch for | for staving a hole into Mr. Jacock’s row boat 
its authenticity as an Ojibway tale—I have neith Does the Court understand, from that, that a 
er added to nor subtracted from it, but “I tell | law suit grew out of the collision | 


“No, your honor. When I say held to bail, 1 
2 , 7 y Girt A Se 
the tale as "twas told to me.” I have no doubt | ean to be understood that Mr. dacock tied me 


that it is founded on facts, though many ficti- | to the boat, and made me dip the water out of 
tious incidents have doubtless been added by the | her.’” 1 ’ ; 

different narrators. The intelligent reader can sans niaeel Mr. Skeesics. Crier, call the 
easily imagine how much of it may have been Sniggles incourt, iy te wildlat Of whion Shoo 

true, and how much is due to the invention of the | sics takes a seat and looks inquiringly at the 
Indian story-teller. I will only say that every | stove pipe. 


word of it was implicitly believed by the man 





A late writer says every created thing has a 
brain, has a memory, has a past, and applies its 
SSgt GIA experience for the benefit of its future happiness. 
A GOOD RECOMMENDATION. An old dog in a bear hunt is as cautious of 
“Please, sir, don’t you want a cabin boy ?” brain’s teeth as an old broker is of suspicious 
“J do want a cabin boy, my lad, but what's stocks, and both act on the same principle—the 
that to you? A little chap like you aint fit for recollection of being bitten “in a previous tran- 
the berth.” saction. 
“QO, sir, I’m real strong. I can do a great , : 
deal of work, if 1 aint so very old.” In calling for a letter at the ost- office, always 
“ But what are you here for! You don’t look | ask: “ Anything for me!” Don’t give your 
like a city boy. Run away from home, hey?” | name, and when informed “No,” don’t believe 
“(Q, no, indeed, sir; my father died, and my | it, but in surprise and wonder ask the post- 
mother is very poor, and I want to do some- master when he expects one for you. Should he 
thing to help her. She let me come.” ask you from whence you expect one, say 
“Well, sonny, where are your letters of re- | “from the West.” He wiil then understand. 
commendation? Can’t take any boy without 
those.” Van Amburgh’s elephant, being enveloped in 
Here was a damper. Willie had never thought | a huge blanket, was picking up the fugitive 
of its being necessary to have letters from his | straws of hay upon the ground, by poking his 
minister, or his teachers, or from some proper | trunk through an opening in his covering, ob- 
person to prove to strangers that he was an | serving which, a son of the Emerald Isle, who 
honest and good boy. Now what should he do? | had just entered, exclaimed: “ And what sort 
He stood in deep thought, the captain mean- | of a baste is that atin’ hay with his tail 
while curiously watching the working of his ex- 
pressive face. Atlength he put his hand into his 
bosom and drew out his little Bible, and without 
one word put it into the captain’s hand. The 
captain opened to the blank page and read : 
“Willie Graham, presented as a reward for 
regular and punctual attendance at Sabbath 
School, and for his blameless conduct there and 
elsewhere. From his Sunday School Teacher.” 


ie gel — eo — pious tie, with a A gentleman inquired of a carpenter’s boy 
could no} side os ( 


the cas¢, “fatherless child, “My lad, when will this job your master has on 
heart unmoved, oefore him, referring him to the | hand be completed?” 

Algtiinony of his Sunday School ‘Teacher, as it bes can C tell, sir,” said the honest boy, art- 
was given in his little Bible, touched a iender | lessly, “it’s a dey job, and it will depend” upon 
spot in the breast of the noble seaman, and clap- | OW soon the old man has another order,” 

ping Willie heartily on the shoulder, he said; SAE ENWEITTAS 

“You are the boy tor me; you shall sail with 
me; and if you are as good a lad as I think you | pretty pattern for a night cap. 
are, your pockets shan’t be empty when you go 
back to your good mother.”— 7yaveller, 


who related it to me. 


re 


“ Friend,” said a jailor, “it is very wrong to 
swear as you do, why do you do it!” 

“ Because,” replied the prisoner, “I’ve un- 
derstood that a man may swear out of jail in 
thirty days, and I want to see if it ean’t be done 
in fifteen. J am going ev set up all night and do 
mv worst.” 


“O, child,” said she, “but you know in case 
of fire.” 


toe > 


THE AFRICAN LION TRADE, 


A rather curious case was lately submitted to 
—— — of Algiers. A egg 8 = in the barn yard just before dinner ?” 

arseilles brought an acuion against an Ara! “ ir? yes, sir—you e ; as 
named Sid Yousy, to obtain ftom him the pos- sind prt are See 
session of a young lion and a young lioness, “Ah! thank ye. There’s ashilling.” 
which he alleged were his property, though un- - 
justly detained by the Arab. The merchant said | ,.qpy) 06) yy 
that he had been charged to purchase the animals P ” ; 
for a nobleman in London, and had directed Sid | Kitten?” asked a charitable old lady of a 
Youdy to procure them for him. ‘This that per- lam es ; ‘ ‘ 
son did, but instead of contenting himself with a | . jothing, mum. I’m not in the fee line bus- 
= —o for his services, he had insisted | SS- PEY eae ae 
that he was the owner of the lions, and had de- “Ch ee i - 
manded 1830 frances for them, though he had et Rt cage hag Mrs. Grant, bay meus vem 
only given 800 francs for the two. The mer- aes aoe ‘ ie ~ : io” B animals, and some- 
chant, on the contrary, maintained that he had seo how cad ” Lice gel “ye is sad enough to 
only acted as his agent, and was therefore enti- stam OF SOW RCATe Ge Seyone the second 
tled to ask for no such sum. The Arab, on the sis 
contrary, contended that he was not the agent or | ~ 
the servant of the plaintiff, but had bought the TUB 
lions on his own account, and was entitled to SPORTSMAN’S PORTFOLIO 
sell sig : —_ hey a after examin- oP 
ing into the facts, decided that Sid Youdy was SRICAN FIE 2p. TS 
the agent of the merchant, and ordered him to ss REC ant FIELD SPORTS. 

e have just published a valuable book, containing 


give up the lions on being paid 420 francs. In 
TWENTY ILLUSTRATIONS, 


“Waiter, where’s that fine old rooster I saw 


the course of the proceedings, it was stated that 
the exportation of lions to England is becoming | of large quarto size, on the finest of paper, depicting 
a profitable trade in Algeria. A lion caught at : pias 
the age of four or six months, costs about 300 Gunning, 
francs on the spot, and about double at Con- Fishing, : 
stantine ; but on reaching London, not less than and Hunting 
5000 francs are demanded for one. The value in this country, and forming an elegant and interesting 


: r 4 collection of fine pictures for the centre-table, with anple 
of a young lioness is about one half.—Paris | jetter-press deseription, making it of intrinsic value It 
Galigani. 


wiil form also an admirable work for those who are «tudy- 
“40> —_____. t 


ing designing, to draw from. That all may be able to 
A SPECULATOR CURED, 


Dossess this PICTORIAL GEM, it will be retailed at the un- 
precedented low price of 

Once on a time a country Dutchman, early TWENTY-FIVE CENTS! 
one morning, went to town, where by chance he A 
overheard some traders telling pe 4 other how Ph ber dat Aco dire yd = be abe 
much money they had made that morning b shail receive a copy at once. It will also be for sale at all 
speculation ; one of them had made $100, $200, of the periodical depots throughout the Union . 
£500, ete. Han’s bump of acquisitiveness was | Sv"te™ should wd in their oners at onre, ae this 
so excited that he, without any reflection, con- | pictorial character and cheapness, and we print but « 
cluded to leave his former business, which was | limited edition. 
labor, and try his hand at speculation, and on 
his return home made his intentions known to 
veoh ape vrow. Early next morning, he gath- | = 
ered his wallet containing his funds, amounting rT a. | y 
to five dollars, and off he goes post haste ana THE FLAG OF Ol R UNION. 
half bent, to look up a speculation. He had not 
proceeded far, when he met a wagoner, and 
accosted him thus: 

“Good morning, Mr. Wagoner, I wants to 
speculate a leetle dish mornin’ wid you.” 

“Well,” said the wagoner, “how do you want 
to speculate ?” . 





M.M. BALLOU, Publisher, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sta. Boston 





AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Familn Journal, 


devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 
| Poetic gems, and original tales, written exprewly for the 
paper. In polities, and on all sectarian queetions, it is 


Be Strictly neutral ; therefore making it emphatically 
“Vell,” says the Dutchman, “I vill pet you 


fife dollars, you can’t guess what my tog’s name A PAPER POR THE MILLION, 


ish.” and a welcome visitor to the home circle. It contains the 


“ ° F Rear Dem foreign and domest« news of the day, ao condensed ae to 
Call him up till I look at him,” rejoined the present the grentest poesibia amount of intelilence. No 





wagoner. | advertisements are mimitted w the papes, thus offering 
_Dutchman : “ Her-e Vatch, he-re Va-tch, he-re | the entire sheet, which is of 
Va-tch.” | THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


The dog trots up; the wagoner eyes him fora | for the instruction and amusement of the general reader 
moment, and says : | An unrivalled corps of contributors are regularly engaged, 
“y guess his name is Watch.” | and every department ie under the most finished and wr 


Datchman : “O, besure, Mr. Wagoner, you | “**7**™ thate ee ee eee ene ae 
has won him, de monish is yours ;” and Hans | ORIGINAL PAPER. 
returned to his old occupation perfectly satisfied. The Frac is printed om fine white paper, with new and 
> beestiful type, and contains 1240 square inches, being » 
; 5 | large weekly paper of eight super-roy 
EVIDENCE OF ILL-BREEDING., 


} 








«wee es 





al quarto pages 


There is no greater breach of good manners— | 1 _ TERMS: INVARIABLY = ADVANCE. ~~ 
or, rather, no better evidence of ill-breeding— | 4 eutmeribers, * sad 7 
than that of interrupting another in conversation | 10 bi m 4 ? I 
while speaking—or commencing a remark before Any person sending us srtern subscribers, at the | 
another has fully closed. No well-bred person fate, shall receive the serentcenth copy grate 


é P . oO o o " , o "Py « 
ever docs it, or continues a conversation long | gmt Tas Yias ov con Untun, and one copy of 


with any person that does. The later often finds | 94 00 per annum 

an interesting conversation abruptly waived, o"s Travelling agents are not employed on this paper 

closed or declined, by the former, without even | ,&7~ The Fiso cam be obtarmed at any of the newspaper 
ater “ 4 | depots in the United States, and of aeverpaper carers. at 

suspecting the cause. It is @ criterion whi h | give cents per mngie copy. | Putdished every Barempar, “y 

never fails to show the breeding of the individual. 


M ™M BALIAIT 
A well-bred person will not even interrupt one Comsza or Tagmort ayp Baouriaty Sts, Bowron, Masa 
who is in all respects greatly his inferior. If you | 


‘ i WHOLESALE AGENTS 
wish to judge the good-breeding of a person 8 ox. 121 . Pnseae a 
with whom you are but slightly acquainted, mark tee, 116 Chestnut Btreet, Philadelphia 
such persons strictly in this respect, and you will | Haway Tarton, 111 Baltimore Atreet. Baithncre 
assuredly not be deceived. However intelligent, A.C. Bagust. corner 40) and Bycamore hts Clmrinnarti 
3 J A Kors, 43 Woeelward Avenue. Detrott 
| Bn. Woopwarn. corner 6th and Cheenat Ate Bt Louis 


- Meiias A ( 7h Imarbern Street. ( lenge 
so00n prove uninteresting and insipid — Trane rit | Bamcgt Rivocotp, Loabvilie, Kentark 
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CHAPTER 


In the narrow loop hole of « 
the cast coast of England, + 
forth upon the sea, dark ar 
Hlis eves were fixed upon afore 
which for an hour past had be 
masterly skill and seamanry ¢ 
who manned her, to beat off f 
which the tower crested. I 
and the low clouds cast arth 
and through the gloom the th 
ship shone spectrally white 
high, and the wind terrific. 

The watcher bad been for 
serving the movements of the 
the hervous and humane an 
mon would tanifest in behol! 
dire peril, and possibly on the 
destruction, but the express 
cold and stern. His appearar 
Hich born, with that flaiehed 
intelectual outline of head an 
ofvener is associated with the 
ter of nobles accustomed to t 
euted, than of men of lesser ¢ 
and obedience, life long exer 
distinctive seal upon the ear 
the movement of the eyes, 
step 

This man was clearly of bh 
tower was a ruin, and ite 
upon a spurof the rocky const 
amile into the deep bay, ar 
was it, that the peasant peop! 
of the * Devil's Castle.” 

Its origin was remote beyo 
Wild an 


were connected with ite hie 


diuon or record 


year® past it had pot been in 
of heirs had escheated to the 
to crumble to dust. Yet one 
ood preservation, Tt tack te 
of the old baronial lords. B 
were dungeons that went as 
of the rock ae the tower rose 
Iu a seaward loop hole of 
stood thin etranye, stern ma 
een aud the storm, and the in, 
an expression of freezing sat 
enfoided in a large, well 
an! w low crowned Corniah 


wind over his eyes 


“ They do it bravely 





Their «hill and courage 





born to die, and their eb 





avails contest for life t 
longer fora manto live’ S 
measure of the etertities 4 
Men are but worme, apd 


They strive for a few vearee 
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